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Bird’s-eye  of  Maywood 


IF  you  think  there’s  no  drama  in  the  canned 
foods’  industry,  step  into  our  Research  Divi¬ 
sion  at  Maywood,  Illinois.  We’ve  got  an  idea 
there  are  mighty  few  places  in  the  country 
where  so  many  important  things  are  going  on. 

From  this  room  marked  Laboratory  4,  came 
the  formula  for  Canco  C-enamel  which  has 
revolutionized  the  canning  of  corn — and  bids 
to  do  the  same  for  peas  and  other  products. 
Vacuum  packing  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  was  developed  in  that 
room  nearby.  And  here  in  the 
Pyrometry  Section  the  cooking 
studies  go  on — experiments  in 
controls  and  temperatures  that 
have  done  so  much,  and  will  do 
so  very  much  more,  for  the  cause 
of  better  quality  in  the  can. 

Downstairs  is  the  Canning 
Kitchen — a  miniature  cannery 
in  itself — with  all  the  equip¬ 
ment,  retorts  and  closing  ma¬ 
chines  to  put  up  experimental 
packs.  Those  peaches  they  are 
canning  now  will  be  examined  a  fortnight  or 
six  months  hence — but  between  then  and  now 
they  will  be  incubated  at  various  temperatures, 
tested  and  checked  and  recorded  day  by  day. 
Perhaps  this  work  is  done  at  the  request  of 
some  one  canner — perhaps  it  is  some  pioneer¬ 
ing  of  our  own.  But  you  can  bet  your  bottom 
dollar  that  the  result  W'ill  be  important — that 
somehow  ,  sometime,  the  findings  will  have 
their  effect. 


And  the  “trouble  shooters” — the  front-line 
men — constantly  come  and  go.  This  one  just 
got  back  from  Michigan,  where  he  helped  a 
tomato  canner  with  his  pack.  The  tomatoes, 
he  was  told,  w  ere  being  damaged  by  overcook¬ 
ing.  Could  we  work  out  a  different  temperature 
or  cut  down  the  cooking  time?  What  could  we 
do  to  save  the  rest  of  the  pack? 

The  investigator  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and 
went  to  work — studied  the  can¬ 
nery  operation  from  a  to  z.  He 
found  that  the  cans  were  wrongly 
stacked  for  cooling — that  the 
cans  were  still  cooking,  hours 
after  they  should  have  been 
quite  cool.  That  was  all.  But 
what  was  it  worth  to  that  can¬ 
ning  company  to  stop  the  dam¬ 
age  at  once?  It  cost  them  nothing 
at  all. 

The  Research  Division  serv¬ 
ices  are  many  and  vital — and 
they  are  absolutely  free.  Whether 
we  develop  for  you  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  to  can,  or  a  better  way  to  can  the  old  one — 
whether  the  problem  we  solve  for  you  takes  a 
day  or  a  month  or  a  year — we  gladly  give  you 
our  time  and  knowledge,  our  experience,  our 
help,  our  advice. 

The  Research  Division  is  to  serve  you,  as 
customer  of  the  American  Can  Company — 
to  be  the  short-cut  to  better,  more  profitable 
canning — to  be  eyes  for  the  industry — to  forge 
unceasingly  ahead. 


Number  5  of  a  Series 

The  story  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Can  Company — of 
which  this  is  Chapters 
— is  a  story  which  will 
be  interesting  to  every¬ 
one  connected  with  the 
packing  of  quality 
canned  foods.  These 
advertisements  are  a 
regular  feature  of  this 
magazine.  It  will  be 
well  worth  your  while 
to  read  them. 
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Cover  your  ^ales  areas 
by  telephone . . .  the  J^y  ^Jown  plan 


The  modern  way  to  keep  in  touch  with  customers 
is  by  telephone  from  centrally  located  towns.  For 
information  and  arrangements  about  the  Key  Town 
plan,  go  right  to  your  local  Bell  Telephone  Busi¬ 
ness  Office. 

A  soap  salesman  went  to  the  telephone  office  in 
Forest  Cin*,  Arkansas,  and  placed  30  calls  to  10 
surrounding  towns. 

Twenn'-five  sales  resulted  in  S:lddd  worth  of 
business  in  3  hours.  Cost  of  the  calls,  S11.9C.  The 
salesman  estimated  it  would  have  taken  him  1 
weeks  plus  traveling  expenses  to  visit  the  toviTis 
and  dealers  individually.  ^ 

The  Bell  System  has  prepared  national  f 


and  regional  Key  To\nti  maps  suggesting  conve¬ 
nient  centers  for  reaching  the  entire  country*  by 
telephone. 

Sequence  lists  filed  with  the  operator  in  advance 
enable  calls  to  be  put  up  quickly,  one  after  another. 

Classified  telephone  directories  help  in  develop¬ 
ing  prospects  and  new  outlets. 

The  credit  plan  used  in  connection  with  the  Key 
Town  plan  obviates  carrying  cash  for  telephoning 
and  keeps  a  detailed  record  of  the  calls. 

Why  not  telephone  your  local  Bell  Telephone  Busi¬ 
ness  Office  now  for  the  Key  Town  maps  and  informa- 
tion?  They  are  free.  Bell  Telephone  Ser^•ice 
%  is  Comtt77cnt  .  .  .  Economkal  .  .  .  Unitersal. 
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Corn  Shaker 


Most  Corn  Canners  1 
use  Ayars  Corn  Shaker 


BECAUSE 

There  is  no  question  about  the  corn  getting  sufficient  shake. 

It  is  well  built  to  withstand  constant  and  long  use. 

Lots  of  machines  sold  12  to  15  years  ago  still  in  use. 

Cans  are  fed  into  machine  and  delivered  automatically  to 
labeling  machine  without  handling. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  Black  Discoloration  in  your  corn, 
here  is  a  reme/Jv— Use  our  Corn  Shaker.  Shaking  also  gives 
the  corn  a  Rich  Creamv  Appearance. 


Ayars  Machine  Company 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


Pea  &  Beao  Filler*,  Beet  Topper,  Beet  Grader,  Beet  Splitter,  Beet  Quarterer,  Beet 
Peeler,  Beet  Slicer,  Proce**  Clock,  Tomato  Fillers,  Tomato  Wasber  Trimmer  &  Scalder, 
Tomato  Corer,  Hot  Water  Exbauster,  Cooker,  Rotary  Sy roper.  Liquid  Plnofer  Filler, 
Ancle  Honfer,  Con  Sterilizer,  Con  Cleaser,  Friction  Clutch. 


Manufacturers  of 
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Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855 


Robins  Circlm  Steam  Hoist 


Robins  Pumpkin  Steamer 

Write  for  Special  Circular 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

ROBERTA.  SINDALL,  President  HARRY  R.  S7ANSBURY.  Vice-President 

Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Manufacturers  of 

McStay  Robins  _ 

Lightning  Bo,  Sonior  CANNING  MACHINER  Y  AND  SUPPLIES 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 


Enamel  Buckets 

Plain  or  Numbered 


Robins  Skin  Pump 
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Place  your  orders  between  now  and  December 
31st  for  such  MONITOR  machines  as  you  can  use 
to  advantage  in  1930. 

You  can  buy  now  substantially  cheaper  than 
after  the  New  Year  opens — we  can  offord  to  give  a 
better  price  to  get  the  work  early— and  every  dollar 
you  save  in  equipment  purchase  is  clear  profit. 

There  is  no  Pea  Cleaner  that  will  compare  with 
the  MONITOR.  Do  not  forget  this  fact  for  your 
quality  pack  depends  first  on  your  cleaning. 

HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(FormerlT  at  SILVER  CREEK.  N.  Y.) 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &.  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


1928  Model  Vber 


How  To  Save  Money? 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  March  15,  1928 

(REEVES  TransiiiisKuiti) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Gradert 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Conveyors 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ^  „  „• 

Green  Fea  Vmers 

Can  Markers  Green  Pea  Feeders 

Lift  Trucks  Green  Bean  Snippers 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  A  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 


Oadea,  Utah 


Hamilton,  Ontario 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 

Sublished  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
le  Canned  Food  Packer^  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Poetofflce,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year . $3.00 

Canada  -----  M-00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 

Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


PUBLISHB)  EVERY  MONDAY 


THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimmb,  Md. 

Telephone  Plaxa  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


Light  on  the  grocery  trade  confer¬ 
ence — There  has  just  come  to  our  desk  from  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  a  printed  statement 
which  would  seem  to  be  in  answer  to  our  recent  re¬ 
marks  regarding  the  Grocery  Trade  Conference  now 
sitting  in  Washington.  This  printed  sheet  reads : 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Trade  Practice 

Conferences 

Trade  associations,  “institutes,”  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  local  chambers  of 
commerce,  business  organizations,  are  adopting 
the  principle  of  self -regulation  of  trade  abuses  by 
industry,  and  are  doing  splendid  work. 

But  it  remains  for  the  trade-practice  conference 
procedure  to  supply  an  element  heretofore  lacking, 
namely,  enforcement. 

Self-regulation  without  rules  would  be  impos¬ 
sible,  and  rules  without  enforcement  would  in 
many  cases  make  self-regulation  a  mere  expensive 
gesture. 

And  because  enforcement  rests  in  an  impartial, 
disinterested,  governmental  body  there  is  little  ne¬ 
cessity  for  exercise  of  such  power. 

More  than  300  rules  have  been  adopted  by  in¬ 
dustries  in  trade-practice  conferences,  but  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  not 
been  invoked  with  reference  to  a  dozen  of  them. 

What  is  a  Trade  Practice  Conference?  Leaders 
of  an  industry  realize  that  certain  members  prac¬ 
tice  methods  of  competition  entirely  unfair  to  a 
majority  of  members.  Perhaps  a  large  number 
indulge  in  these  practices  through  “force  of  com¬ 
petition.” 

The  leaders  consult  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  and,  rather  than  ask  the  Commission  to  go 
to  the  time  and  expense  of  proceeding  against  each 
individual  offender,  request  permission  to  hold  a 
trade-practice  conference. 

At  a  conference  of  the  industry,  held  before  a 
Federal  Trade  Commissioner,  rules  of  business 
practice  are  adopted  and  agreed  to  by  the  members 


present.  The  rules  are  submitted  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  for  action.  All  rules  affirma¬ 
tively  approved  by  the  commission  are  declared  to 
be  in  effect,  and  thenceforth  carry  the  sanction  of  , 
the  law. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  to  be  commended 
for  stepping  into  this  breach  and  offering  to  furnish 
the  means  of  enforcing  the  regulations  which  any  in¬ 
dustry — the  canning  industry,  for  instance — may  wish 
to  impose  upon  itself.  As  the  statement  so  clearly  says, 
no  industry  has  within  itself  the  power  to  enforce  its 
own  regulations.  Other  industries,  as  well  as  the  can- 
ners,  have  assembled  in  conventions  and  resolved  upon 
steps  which  meant  the  improvement  of  trading  within 
their  ranks.  The  delegates  present  usually  voted  unani¬ 
mously  for  such  enactments,  for  such  resolutions,  and 
then  went  home  and  promptly  forgot  all  about  them. 
And  the  Association  could  not  enforce  its  resolutions, 
for  in  fact  its  re.solutions  were  only  recommendations, 
and  members  of  the  industry  abided  by  them  or  not,  as 
they  felt  inclined,  or  as  best  suiting  their  own  interests. 
This  has  been  the  unfortunate  weakness  in  all  associa¬ 
tion  efforts,  and  the  canners  have  not  been  exceptional. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  very  wisely,  we 
think,  aims  to  confine  such  conferences  to  an  individual 
industry.  They  want  each  industry  to  clean  up  its  own 
troubles  or  abuses,  and  they  will  lend  their  assistance 
so  far  as  possible. 

The  trouble  with  the  Grocery  Trade  Conference  is 
that  it  is  too  all-inclusive ;  is,  in  fact,  like  the  old  coun¬ 
try  general  store  trying  to  handle  everything,  from  a 
toothpick  to  a  piano.  This  is  characteristic  of  the  gro¬ 
cery  trade,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  in  that  they  long 
since  departed  from  the  strictly  grocery  lines  of  foods 
and  what  might  be  termed  kitchen  requisites,  and  now 
handle  harness  and  automobiles,  medicines  and  insect 
powders,  paints,  glassware  and  radios.  What  is  there 
that  they  do  not  handle  ?  If  they  went  into  conference 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  straighten  out 
that  tangle  alone  they  would  have  a  man’s  size  job ;  but 
when  they  call  into  such  conference  the  manufacturers 
of  all  the  goods  they  handle,  and  the  brokers  or  inter¬ 
mediaries  in  all  such  lines,  and  then  seek  to  make  rules 
governing  those  manufacturers,  even  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  as  great  as  it  may  be,  would  be  ut- 
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terly  swamped.  This  should  be  a  Grocery  Trades  Dis¬ 
tributors’  Conference.  Or  is  it  possible  that  there  are 
no  problems  in  distribution  which  need  attention? 

Local  and  national  conventions  of  canners  might  well 
take  a  hint  from  the  quotation  above,  and  call  upon  the 
Commission  to  hold  a  Canners’  Trade  Conference  to  put 
force  and  vitality  behind  the  resolutions  they  rather 
freely  pass  each  year.  These  could  be  made  to  match 
or  dovetail  in  with  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  dis¬ 
tributors  of  their  products,  to  the  end  that  there  would 
be  better  trading  practices  for  both  interests.  That 
would  stand  for  progress  and  improvement,  ar.d  they 
are  needed. 


BROKERS’  VELVET — J.  A.  Connolly,  from  out  in 
Seattle,  in  one  of  his  always  “peppy”  bulletins  to 
fellow-brokers,  said  on  November  2nd: 

“Only  49  more  working  days  left  this  year; 
buyers  not  very  much  interested ;  holiday  spirit  be¬ 
ginning  to  gain  momentum ;  lots  of  excuses  to  put 
things  off  now  until  after  January  1st.  These  are 
the  things  that  make  it  necessary  for  all  of  us  to 
apply  ourselves  harder  than  ever,  for  our  earnings 
from  now  until  the  end  of  the  year  are  the  ‘vel¬ 
vet.’  ” 

If  the  canners  are  not  called  upon  to  furnish  this 
“velvet”  in  the  shape  of  reduced  prices  to  get  business, 
we  wish  them  yards  and  yards  of  the  soft  stuff.  It’s 
strictly  up  to  the  canners — to  watch  their  step. 


Farmer  relief — in  this  Baltimore  market  milk 
of  3.5  butter  fat  pays  the  farmer  30c  per  gallon, 
that  of  5.5  butter  fat  pays  him  401/2C  per  gallon. 
Quite  a  difference  from  the  old  days  when  consumers 
bought  milk  at  their  doors  at  8c  per  quart.  And  we 
know  no  one  who  more  deserves  better  pay  than  the 
producer  of  milk. 


CONSIDERATE  TARIFF  RATES— At  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers, 
during  the  last  week  in  October,  in  Chicago,  Presi¬ 
dent  George  Kramer,  of  the  Retailers’  Association, 
said: 

“During  such  periods  of  extreme  lack  of  native  sup¬ 
ply  as  we  are  now  experiencing  the  present  tariff,  which 
is  amply  high  on  meats,  permits  the  importation  of 
dressed  meats  from  available  sources.  It  prevents  the 
upward  trend  to  prohibitive  retail  prices,  and  we  ur¬ 
gently  request  you  to  study  seriously  the  situation 
from  this  angle  and  avoid  the  detrimental  effects  inev¬ 
itably  arising  from  a  higher  tariff.  The  unanimous 
opinion  and  urgent  cry  of  the  retailers  throughout  the 
country  is  ‘Leave  the  tariff  as  it  is.’  ” 


WONDERING — You  know  you  fellows  are  not 
the  only  ones  that  are  “preached  at.”  We  get 
our  share,  too.  Here  is  one  aimed  at  the  print¬ 
ing  side  of  our  business,  and  we  are  just  wondering  if 
there  is  not  a  lesson  in  it  for  you  also,  now  that  you  are 
conventioning.  It  was  headed : 

“Don’t  Throw  Those  Eggs! 

At  the  risk  of  being  chewed  up  alive,  we  sneak 
up  on  a  subject  that  has  never  been  snuck  up  on  be¬ 
fore.  That  is,  the  inclination  of  a  small  majority 
of  men  to  attend  a  meeting  called  to  cure  up  cer¬ 
tain  trade  abuses,  and  then  to  run  around  and 
“snitch”  on  what  went  on  at  the  meeting. 

I’m  going  to  tell  you  confidentially,  Mr.  Skloop, 
that  the  printers  just  held  a  meeting  to  try  to  put 


over  a  scheme  for  finding  their  costs.  The  ring¬ 
leaders  are  the  Brown  outfit,  Billy  O’Mallon  and 
the  Baptist  Book  Concern.  Depend  on  us,  Mr. 
Skloop,  we  won’t  have  anything  to  do  with  that 
stuff.  Them  guys  is  out  to  do  you. 

In  time  of  war  the  soldier  who  does  certain 
things  is  shot  at  sunrise.  A  diplomat  who  sells  his 
own  State  Department’s  secrets  is  guilty  of  trea¬ 
son  and  conspiracy.  All  history  has  thrown  cab¬ 
bage  at  the  men  who  betray  their  own  kin  for  a  tin 
medal.  Even  the  man  who  accepts  the  “secret” 
loses  every  ounce  of  respect  for  the  “informer.” 

We  may  owe  our  customer  more  than  we  owe  our 
competitor,  but  a  leak  is  a  leak,  and  the  individual 
who  pulls  the  cork  on  those  trying  to  help  his  in¬ 
dustry  is  regarded  as  a  hoocus-palookas  by  all  busi- 
men.” 

’Course  you  don’t;  neither  do  we — but  it’s  worth 
thinking  about,  anyway. 

PENNSYLVANIA  MEETING  DATE  CHANGED 


Due  to  the  conflict  of  their  meeting  date  with  that 
of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Canners  Association  has  changed  the 
date  of  their  annual  meeting  to  December  17th  at  Hotel 
Yorktowne,  York,  Pa.,  10.30  A.  M.  Lunch  will  be 
served  at  12.30.  The  business  meeting  will  be  brief 
and  snappy,  and  as  soon  as  accomplished,  which  should 
be  about  2.30  P.  M.,  will  adjourn  until  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  when  they  will  again  meet  for  entertainment  and 
a  really  good  supper. 

The  Association  urges  every  Pennsylvania  canner  to 
attend  and  extends  an  invitation  to  other  canners  who 
are  interested  in  the  work  of  the  association.  Invita¬ 
tions  are  also  extended  Brokers  and  Machinery  and 
Supplymen,  and  particular  attention  is  called  to  their 
having  plenty  of  time  during  the  afternoon  to  meet 
and  confer  with  canner  friends. 


Convention  Dates 


Nov.  20th,  1929 — ^Western  Canners,  fall  meeting,  Stev¬ 
ens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Nov.  22-23,  1929 — Indiana  Canners’  Fall  Meeting,  Clay- 
pool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

Dec.  3-4,  1929 — lowa-Nebraska,  annual.  Roosevelt  Ho¬ 
tel,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Dec.  5-6,  1929 — Minnesota  Canners,  annual.  Hotel 
Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dec.  10-11,  1929 — Ohio  Canners,  annual.  Hotel  The 
Deshler-Wallick,  Columbus,  0. 

Dec.  10-11,  1929 — Tri-State  Packers,  annual.  Hotel  Ben 
Franklin,  Philadelphia. 

Dec.  12-13,  1929 — New  York  State,  annual.  Hotel  Niag¬ 
ara,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  17,  1929 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  annual.  Hotel 
Yorktowne,  York,  Pa. 

Dec.  17,  1929 — Michigan  Canners,  annual,  Pantlind  Ho¬ 
tel,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

January  6,  7  and  8,  1930  —  Northwestern  Canners, 
Annual,  Hotel  New  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jan.  20-24,  1930 — National  Canners,  National  Food 
Brokers,  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies,  includ¬ 
ing  Exhibit.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago. 
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RESULTS  OF  TUC  HUSKER  SPEED 

PRIZE-COMPETITION 

• 

In  1929,  comprehensive  efforts  were  made  to  determine 

(1)  the  maximum  speed  at  which  a  man  or  woman  could  feed  a  husicer  from  the  different  types  of  installations  with 
all  varieties  of  corn,  and 

(2)  the  continual  operating  capacity  of  Tuc  Hutker  under  these  various  feeding  conditions. 

To  stimulate  feeder-interest,  a  number  of  Prizes,  aggregating  )P1 50.00  were  offered  to  the  operators  obtaining  the  best  results. 
The  Rules  of  the  Competition  were  announced  in  advance.  The  Competition  covered  operations  both  for  10  minutee  and 
for  SO  hour*  regular  run  during  the  season. 

In  the  10  minute,  or  Speed  Competition,  stop-watches  were  used,  and  double  and  triple  checks  were  made  both  with 
Electrical dud  Hand  Countera.  The  winners  of  the  Prizes  were  required  to  duplicate  the  performances  by  virtue  of  which 
their  Prizes  were  won. 

The. results  obtained  by  the  twenty  leading  feeders  engaging  in  the  Speed  Competition  were  as  follows: 


Date, 

1 

1 

Name  of  Feeder  i 

1929 

Sept.  28 

Sopha  Maleszewski 

1 

Sept.  4 

Mike  Skuska  | 

Sept.  28 

Hazel  Waltemyer 

Sept.  28 

Madeline  TUlley 

Sept.  19 

Viola  Johnson  | 

Sept.  17 

Gladys  Johnson  j 

Sept.  20 

Nellie  Brown 

James  T.  Smith 
Fawn  Grove,  Pa. 
B.  F.  Shriver  Co. 
Westminster,  Md. 


i  Type  Corn  Delivery 
I  To  Huskers 


Belt-Feed 

Chute-and-Table  Feed 
Belt-Feed 
Belt-Feed 
Belt-Feed 


Fawn  Grove,  Pa. _ _ 

James  T.  Smith  |  Belt-Feed 

Fawn  Grove,  Pa. _ j 

Iroquois  Canning  Coip.  j  Belt-Feed 

Onarga,  Ill. _ j _ _ 

Lake  Milts  Canning  Co.  j  Shelf-and-Table  Feed 
Lake  Mills,  Iowa.  ' 


Stokely  Bros.  &  Co. 
Anderson,  Ind. 


Shelf-and-Tablp  Feed 


Variety  of  Corn 

Shoe  Peg 

Stowell's  Evergreen 
Shoe  Peg 
Shoe  Peg 

Country  Gentleman 


Country  Gentleman 


Country  Gentleman 


I  I  I 

No.  Ears  No.  lAvg.  No.  Rate  In  | 
In  Ton  Ears  Ears-  Tons- Per  I 
This  Variety  Fed  In  |  Per  Hour 

This  Plant  10  Min.  |  Minute  Fed 

I  _ 1 _ ^ _ 1 

I  3625  j  1544  j  154.4  |  2.55  | 

T”  2459  I  1497  j  150  j  3^66  | 

I  3625  i  U96  i  150  I  2.48  i 


j  Walter  Krosney  i 

B.  F.  Shriver  Co. 

1  Westminster,  Md. 

Stowell’s  Evergreen 

Sept.  4 


Sept.  20  I  Agnes  Staab 


Sept.  19  !  Tom  Selleck 


Sept.  17  I  Burnette  Uahlum 


Sept.  24  i  Mrs.  Mary  Caluzzi 


Stokely  Bros.  &  Co. 
Anderson,  Ind. 


Country  Gentleman 


Iroquois  Canning  Corp.  j  Belt-Feed  |  Country  Gentleman 

Onarga,  Ill.  |  I 


I  Lake  Mills  Canning  Co.  1  Shelf-and-Table  Feed  i  Country  Gentleman 
I  Lake  Mills,  Iowa.  I  I 


!  Geneva  Pres.  Co.  I  Bin-Feed  Stowell’s  Evergreen  | 

I  Geneva.  N.  Y.  |  |  I 


Stowell's  Evergreen 


Stowell’s  Evergreen  1 


Shelf-and-Table  Feed  I  Country  Gentleman  3546 


Sept.  19 

Mrs.  Jerry  Mowery 

1  Iroquois  Canning  Co.  | 

1  Onarga,  Ill.  | 

Belt-Feed 

1  Country  Gentleman  | 

3338 

1  1091 

109.1 

1.96  1 

Sept.  24 

Mrs.  Mary  Mays 

1  Geneva  Pres.  Co.  | 

1  Geneva,  N.  Y.  | 

Bin-Feed 

j  Stowell’s  Evergreen  | 

2516 

1  1090 

1 

109 

2.59  1 

Sept.  24 

Mrs.  Jennie  Ventureniu 

i  Geneva  Pres.  Co.  1 

1  Geneva.  N.  Y.  I 

Bin-Feed 

1  Stowell’s  Evergreen  | 

1  i 

2516 

1  1088 

1 

109 

2.59  1 

1 

♦  Winner  Third  Prize  50-hour  Competition, 
t  Winner  First  Prize  50-hour  Competition. 


t  Winner  Fourth  Prize  50-hour  Competition. 
§  Winner  Second  Prize  50-hour  Competition. 


These  figures  are  but  the  first  of  a  large  number  to  be  published,  and  there  will  be  disclosed  many  things  of  value  to  the  industry  in  its  determ¬ 
ining  the  relative  merits  of  Machines  and  Operating  Systems.  The  figures  are  made  possible  for  the  first  time  by  the  wide  operation  of  the 
Electrical  Counter,  which  is  a  standard  part  of  Tuc  Hutker  equipment,  and  it  is  the  combination  of  this  great  invention  with  the  "Cutter- 
feed”  and  "automatic  debutting" — all  exclutive  featuree  of  Tuc  Hutker,  that  has  made  possible  these  amazing  results,  as  well  as  their  dis¬ 
closure. 


HUSKER 


THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Tuc  Husker  is  built,  serviced  &  guaranteed  by  Fay  &  Scott 
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Fertilizer  Studies  and  the  Production  of 

Sweet  Potatoes 

By  FRED  W.  GEISE 

The  University  of  Marjdand  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
Bulletin  No.  311  July,  1929 

(Continued  from  Last  Week.) 

HARVESTING  should  be  picked  up  from  the  row  where  they  are  dug. 


The  time  of  harvest  is  determined  somewhat  by  mar¬ 
ket  conditions.  For  the  early  market  the  potatoes  are 
dug  as  soon  as  they  reach  marketable  size,  regardless 
of  the  stage  of  maturity. 

When  harvesting  sweet  potatoes  for  storage,  serious 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  stage  of  maturity 
and  to  the  manner  of  handling  the  stock.  It  is  known 
that  the  stage  of  maturity  has  a  marked  influence  on 
the  behavior  during  the  storage  of  the  roots,  and  that 
the  keeping  quality  of  the  potatoes  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  allowing  the  plants  to  thoroughly  mature. 

The  proper  time  for  digging  sweet  potatoes  is  when 
broken  or  cut  surfaces  will  dry  or  heal  over  perfectly 
in  a  few  hours.  If  the  surfaces  do  not  heal  over  read¬ 
ily,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  potatoes  have  not  ma¬ 
tured  sufficiently  to  keep  well  in  storage.  Some  growers 
determine  when  the  potatoes  are  matured  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  foliage,  in  which  case  there  is  a  slight 
yellow  tinge  on  the  leaves  and  the  absence  of  any  new 
growth  on  the  vines.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  diseased  plants  and  plants  that 
show  the  slight  yellowish  tinge  after  having  made  full 
growth. 

Sweet  potato  vines  are  very  easily  injured  by  frost, 
and  this  damages  the  storage  quality  of  the  potatoes. 
Unless  the  vines  are  removed  imm^iately,  the  frost 
injured  sap  may  pass  to  the  roots.  It  is  well  to  avoid 
harvesting  potatoes  during  cold  weather  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  the  risk  of  chilling  them. 

The  kind  of  implements  used  for  digging  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  varies  with  the  region  and  the  acreage  involved. 
For  the  larger  acreages  special  diggers  have  been  de¬ 
signed,  some  of  which  are  more  or  less  successful. 
Plowing  the  potatoes  out,  however,  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  method.  Regardless  of  the  method  employed,  cut¬ 
ting  and  bruising  of  the  potatoes  should  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 

The  amount  of  vine  growth  determines  somewhat 
the  degree  of  success  of  the  various  ways  of  plowing 
out  potatoes.  Where  the  vine  growth  is  moderate  or 
light  an  ordinary  turn  plow,  with  a  single  rolling  coul¬ 
ter  on  the  beam  to  cut  the  vines,  is  satisfactory.  When 
the  vines  are  very  heavy  a  special  implement  designed 
to  cut  the  vines  may  be  used,  followed  by  a  turn  plow. 
A  disc  harrow  is  sometimes  converted  into  a  vine  cut¬ 
ter,  but  very  often  the  discs  sink  deep  enough  into  the 
soil  to  injure  the  potatoes. 

A  common  practice  in  the  harvesting  of  potatoes  that 
is  to  be  condemned,  since  it  is  the  cause  of  much  trouble 
when  the  roots  are  in  storage,  is  that  of  scratching  out 
four  to  six  rows  and  throwing  the  potatoes  all  together 
in  one  row.  This  bruises  the  potatoes,  even  though  the 
injury  cannot  be  detected  immediately.  The  roots 


Handling  the  potatoes  carelessly  during  harvest  is  apt 
to  destroy  the  beneficial  effects  of  early  efforts  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  crop. 

It  is  always  a  good  practice  to  harvest  the  crop  under 
dry  conditions.  Excessive  moisture  at  the  time  of  dig¬ 
ging  is  often  the  cause  of  serious  loss  to  the  sweet  po¬ 
tato  grower.  After  digging,  potatoes  may  be  left  in 
the  field  for  a  few  hours  to  dry  out,  and  to  permit  the 
skin  to  harden  up  and  become  a  little  tougher,  thereby 
permitting  them  to  be  handled  a  little  more  advanta¬ 
geously. 

Grading 

Whether  sweet  potatoes  are  harvested  for  immediate 
’  nuiient  to  market  or  for  storage,  they  should  be  care¬ 
fully  graded  when  dug.  The  object  in  grading  at  that 
Limo  is  to  eliminate  an  extra  handling.  It  has  been  defi¬ 
nitely  shown  that  by  eliminating  an  extra  handling  the 
loss  from  bruised  and  rotted  potatoes  has  been  mate¬ 
rially  reduced. 

The  following  specifications,  definitions  and  terms 
have  been  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  be  used  in  the  marketing  of  sweet  potatoes. 
These  specifications  are  used  as  a  basis  for  determining 
the  grade  of  any  lot  of  sweet  potatoes  inspected  in  the 
terminal  market  by  Federal  Food  Products  inspectors, 
and  at  a  Maryland  shipping  point  by  Federal-State  in¬ 
spectors  of  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Markets. 

U.  S.  No.  1  shall  consist  of  sweet  potatoes  of  similar  varietal 
characteristics  which  are  firm,  not  badly  misshapen,  which  are 
free  from  black  rot,  decay  and  freezing  injury;  h-om  damage 
caused  by  dirt,  secondaiy  rootlets,  bruises,  cuts,  sears,  growth 
cracks,  scald  or  other  diseases,  weevils  or  other  insects;  and  by 
mechanical  or  other  means. 

Unless  otherwise' specified,  the  diameter  of  each  sweet  potato 
shall  not  be  less  than  1%  inches  nor  more  than  3%  inches,  and 
the  leng^th  shall  not  be  less  than  3  inches  nor  more  than  10 
inches,  but  the  length  may  be  less  than  3  inches  if  the  diameter 
is  2  inches  or  more. 

Tolerances.  In  order  to  allow  for  variations  other  than  size, 
incident  to  proper  grading  and  handling,  not  more  than  10  per 
cent,  in  weight,  of  the  sweet  potatoes  in  any  lot  may  be  below 
requirements  of  this  grade,  but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  5  per 
cent  shall  be  allowed  for  defects  causing  serious  damage,  and 
not  more  than  one-fifth  of  this  amount,  or  1  per  cent,  shall  be 
allowed  for  sweet  potatoes  affected  with  soft  rot. 

In  addition,  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  by  weight,  of  the  sweet 
potatoes  in  any  lot  may  not  meet  the  size  requirements,  but  not 
more  than  one-half  of  this  tolerance,  or  5  per  cent,  shall  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  sweet  potatoes  which  are  below  the  minimum  size  re¬ 
quirements. 

U.  S.  No.  2  shall  consist  of  sweet  potatoes  of  similar  varietal 
characteristics  which  are  firm  and  which  are  free  from  black 
rot,  decay  and  freezing  injury;  from  serious  damage  caused  by 
dirt,  bruits,  cuts,  scars,  gro'wth  cracks,  scald,  disease,  weevils 
or  other  insects;  and  by  mechanical  or  other  means. 

Uriiecs  'Otherwise  specified,  the  diameter  of  each  sweet  potato 
shall  not  be  less  than  inches  nor  more  than  4  inches. 

Tolerances.  In  order  to  allow  for  variations  other  than  size, 
incident  to  proper  grading  and  handling,  not  more  than  10  per 
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cent,  by  weight,  of  the  sweet  potatoes  in  any  lot  may  be  below 
the  requirements  of  this  grade,  but  not  to  exceed  one-tenth  of 
this  amount,  or  1  per  cent,  shall  be  allowed  for  sweet  potatoes 
affected  with  soft  rot. 

In  addition,  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  by  weight,  of  the  sweet 
patotoes  in  any  lot  may  not  meet  the  size  requirements,  but  not 
more  than  one-half  of  this  tolerance,  or  5  per  cent,  shall  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  sweet  potatoes  which  are  below  the  minimum  size  re¬ 
quirements.  -  .  .  1 

U.  S.  Fancy  shall  consist  of  sweet  potatoes  of  similar  varietal 
characteristics  which  are  firm,  smooth  and  well  shaped;  which 
are  free  from  black  rot,  decay,  freezing  injury;  from  damage 
caused  by  dirt,  secondary  rootlets,  bruises,  cuts,  scars,  growt.i 
cracks,  scald,  scurf  or  other  diseases,  weevils  or  other  insects; 
and  by  mechanical  or  other  means. 

The  diameter  of  each  sweet  potato  shall  not  be  less  than  2 
inches  nor  more  than  inches  and  the  length  shall  not  be  less 
than  3  inches  nor  more  than  6  inches,  but  the  length  may  be  less 
than  3  inches  if  the  diameter  is  2  inches  or  more. 

Tolerances.  In  order  to  allow  for  variations  other  than  size, 
incident  to  proper  grading  and  handling,  not  more  than  10  per 
cent,  by  weight,  of  the  sweet  potatoes  in  any  lot  may  be  below 
the  requirements  of  this  grade,  but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  3 
per  cent,  shall  be  allowed  for  defects  causing  serious  damage, 
and  not  more  than  one-third  of  this  amount,  or  1  per  cent,  shall 
be  allowed  for  sweet  potatoes  affected  with  soft  rot. 

In  addition,  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  by  weight,  of  the  sweet 
patotoes  in  any  lot  may  not  meet  the  size  requirements,  but  not 
more  than  one-half  of  this  tolerance,  or  5  per  cent,  shall  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  sweet  potatoes  which  are  below  the  minimum  size  re¬ 
quirements.  . 

Unclassified  shall  consist  of  sweet  potatoes  which  are  not 
graded  in  conformity  with  any  of  the  foregoing  grades. 

Definitions  of  Terms 
As  used  in  these  grades: 

“Similar  varietal  characteristics”  means  that  the  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  same  container  shall  have  the  same  colored  skins 
such  as  white,  yellow  or  red.  Moist  and  dry  types  shall  not  be 
mixed. 

“Firm”  means  that  the  sweet  potato  shall  not  be  flabby  cr 
shriveled. 

“Badly  misshapen”  means  that  the  sweet  potato  is  so  mis¬ 
shapen  as  to  cause  a  waste  for  ordinary  use  of  more  than  2  per 
cent,  by  weight,  of  the  potato. 

“Damage”  means  any  injury  which  materially  affects  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  lot  or  causes  appreciable  waste  in  the  ordinary 
preparation  for  use. 

“Serious  damage”  means  any  injury  not  including  badly  ’mis¬ 
shapen  potatoes,  which  seriously  affects  the  appearance  of  the 
lot,  or  causes  a  waste  of  more  than  20  per  cent,  by  weight,  i” 
the  ordinary  preparation  for  use.  Black  rot  shall  be  considered 
as  serious  damage. 

“Diameter”  means  the  greatest  dimension  at  right  angles  to 
the  longitudinal  axis. 

“Smooth”  means  that  in  addition  to  other  defects  which  cans'* 
roughness,  sweet  potatoes  shall  be  free  from  prominent  veining. 

Storage 

The  designing  and  construction  of  sweet  potato  stor¬ 
age  houses  to  suit  various  needs  have  received  much 
attention  by  experts  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Anyone  considering  the  construction 
of  a  new  storage  house  or  the  adaptation  for  storage  of 
?.  building  already  built  may  write  direct  to  thte  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C., 
or  to  his  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for 
plans  and  suggestions. 

There  are  certain  fundamentals  that  apply  to  sweet 
potato  storage  problems,  regardless  of  the  size  or  type 
of  storage  house.  The  matter  of  applying  these  prin¬ 
ciples  will  have  to  be  worked  out  by  the  operator  of  the 
house  and  will  vary  with  the  individual  house. 

Before  placing  potatoes  in  a  storage  house  it  should 
bo  thoroughly  cleared  of  all  refuse  held  over  from  the 
previous  season  and  disinfected.  The  interior, of  the 
house  may  be  disinfected  by  spraying  with  a  solution 
of  copper  sulphate  (blue  stone)  made  up  of  one  pound 
of  bluestone  to  25  gallons  of  water.  The  walls,  ceiling, 
floor  and  partitions  should  be  thoroughly  drenched,  and 


then  allowed  to  dry  before  placing  the  potatoes  in  stor¬ 
age. 

It  is  well  to  arrange  to  lill  the  storage  house  in  a  rel¬ 
atively  short  time,  say  two  or  three  days,  so  that  all 
the  potatoes  may  be  cured  simultaneously.  In  the 
larger  type  of  house  it  facilitates  curing  to  have  the 
house  divided  into  units  that  may  be  controlled  more 
or  less  independently.  The  house  should  be  thoroughly 
dried  before  filling  it  for  storage,  and  as  soon  as  all  the 
potatoes  are  in  the  temperature  should  be  raised  to  85 
or  90  degrees  Fahrenheit,  by  means  of  a  fire  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

At  a  temperature  of  85  degrees  Fahrenheit  or  there¬ 
about  the  sweet  potatoes  undergo  a  curing  or  sweating 
process  which  lasts  from  ten  to  twenty  days,  depending 
on  the  variety  and  on  other  factors.  All  ventilators, 
doors  and  windows  should  be  open,  so  that  the  air  will 
circulate  through  the  building  and  remove  the  mois¬ 
ture.  The  way  to  determine  when  the  roots  are  cured 
is^  by  their  velvet-like  feel  and  that  occasional  finding 
of  a  potato  that  has  commenced  to  sprout. 

As  soon  as  the  curing  or  sweating  process  is  over,  the 
temperature  should  be  allowed  to  drop  slowly  to  about 
55  degrees  Fahrenheit,  at  which  point  it  should  be 
maintained  throughout  the  storage  period.  Care 
should  be  observed  to  maintain  this  temperature  and 
especially  to  avoid  any  sudden  change. 

Under  no  circumstances  is  it  practical  to  handle  or 
sort  potatoes  during  the  storage  period.  Any  disturb¬ 
ance  at  this  time  is  almost  certain  to  cause  a  heavy  loss 
through  soft  rot.  Keep  the  house  ventilated  sufficiently 
to  prevent  the  condensation  of  moisture  on  the  inside 
walls  or  on  the  potatoes,  but  avoid  any  possible  chilling 
01  the  stock  in  the  effort  to  maintain  proper  air  circu¬ 
lation. 

One  cannot  properly  care  for  sweet  potatoes  in  stor¬ 
age  without  some  idea  of  the  humidity  relations  that 
exist  in  connection  with  their  keeping  qualities.  A 
high  moisture  content  of  a  house  is  conducive  to  the 
spread  of  storage  rots,  while  on  the  contrary  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  moisture  will  cause  too  great  a  shrink¬ 
age  or  water  loss  in  the  potatoes.  Certain  investiga¬ 
tional  evidence  together  with  practical  experience  has 
shown  that  the  best  results  in  storage  are  obtained  if  a 
relative  humidity  of  60  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  is  main¬ 
tained  with  a  temperature  of  about  55  degrees  Farhen- 
heit.  The  atmospheric  conditions  are  not  then  condu¬ 
cive  to  rapid  spread  of  the  storage  rots,  and  minimum 
shrinkage  occurs.  While  the  exact  physiological 
changes  occurring  in  the  sweet  potato  during  storage 
are  not  wholly  understood,  the  importance  of  adhering 
to  the  storage  requirements  as  outlined  is  borne  out  by 
both  investigational  work  and  practical  experience. 

The  relative  humidity  or  percentage  of  moisture  in 
the  air  at  a  given  temperature  in  a  storage  house  may 
be  influenced  in  three  ways,  namely,  the  amount  of 
moisture  given  off  by  the  potato,  the  atmospheric  con¬ 
ditions  on  the  outside  of  the  house  when  the  ventilators 
ar"*  open,  and  temperature  changes  within  the  house. 
While  the  potatoes  are  being  cured  it  is,  of  course,  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  all  ventilators  open  to  allow  the  moisture 
to  escape  from  the  house.  During  the  storage  period 
whenever  the  relative  humidity  rises  above  75  per  cent 
it  may  be  lowered  by  opening  the  ventilators.  In  order 
to  maintain  the  proper  temperature  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  more  heat.  If, 
however,  the  humidity  outside  is  above  70  per  cent,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  use  heat  for  drying  out  the  house. 
This  may  result  in  a  slight  increase  in  the  house  tern- 
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perature,  but  this  can  be  readily  reduced  as  soon  as  the 
ventilators  are  closed  and  the  fire  allowed  to  subside. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  maintain  the  proper  relative  hu¬ 
midity  in  the  house  when  the  humidity  on  the  outside 
is  below  65  per  cent,  because  the  potatoes  give  off  suf¬ 
ficient  moisture  that  by  closing  the  ventilators  the  rel¬ 
ative  humidity  can  readily  be  maintained  at  the  proper 
point. 

Under  Eastern  Shore  conditions  it  is  offen  difficult  to 
maintain  a  temperature  as  low  as  55  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit,  because  the  outside  temperature  on  warm  days 
frequently  runs  considerably  higher.  This  can  be 
usually  overcome  by  opening  the  ventilators  at  night 
while  the  outside  temperature  is  low.  When  the  re¬ 
quired  temperature  of  55  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  reached 
the  ventilators  may  be  closed  and  a  well-insulated  house 
will  maintain  approximately  a  uniform  temperature  for 
twenty-four  hours,  after  which  time  the  ventilators 
may  be  again  opened  at  night  to  allow  good  ventilation, 
and  this  same  procedure  may  be  repeated  to  keep  the 
house  at  55  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  heat  that  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  respiration  of  the  potatoes  is  not  sufficient 
to  change  appreciably  the  temperature  in  a  large  house 
in  twenty-four  hours  time. 

Sweet  Potato  Diseases 

The  matter  of  disease  control  is  so  important  that 
the  grower  cannot  afford  to  grow  potatoes  unless  he  in¬ 
corporates  at  least  some  of  the  control  measures  in  his 
scheme  of  production  and  handling  practices.  For  all 
practical  purposes  the  sweet  potato  diseases  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  groups:  those  that  attack  the  stem  and 
roots,  and  those  that  attack  the  leaves.  Fortunatly, 
those  that  attack  the  leaves  are  of  minor  importance, 
and  are  not  considered  of  sufficient  consequence  to  re¬ 
quire  control  under  commercial  conditions  in  Maryland. 

Some  of  the  more  important  root  and  stem  diseases, 
together  with  their  control  measures,  will  be  discussed 
in  the  following  pages.  These  descriptions  and  control 
recommendations  are  taken  for  the  most  part  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  No.  1059,  by  L.  L.  Harter. 

Stem  rot  (wilt,  blut-stem,  yellow  blight) — caused  by 
Fusarium  batatis  and  Fusarium  hyperoxysporum.  This 
disease  is  first  noted  in  the  field  by  the  infected  plants 
being  somewhat  off  color;  the  leaves  showing  a  yeUow 
tinge,  which  is  later  followed  by  the  plant  becoming 
wilted  and  partially  defoliated.  The  woody  bundles  of 
the  stem  becomes  darkened,  with  a  somewhat  bluish 
cast,  hence  the  name  blue-stem.  This  discoloration 
sometimes  extends  three  to  five  feet  from  the  hill.  The 
infected  plant  may  produce  potatoes,  especially  if  in¬ 
faction  is  late. 

This  fungus  may  also  invade  the  potato  underneath 
the  surface,  and  later  when  they  are  sprouted  the 
sprouts  are  likely  to  be  infected,  and  if  set  out  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  i^rpetuated  for  another  season.  The  disease 
appears  in  hotbeds  with  symptoms  similar  to  those  in 
the  field.  The  diseased  plants  can  generally  be  detected 
by  the  faint  purplish  tint  which  is  cast  through  the 
white  part  of  the  stem  and  by  the  yellowish  discolora¬ 
tion  of  the  leaves. 

The  control  of  stem  rot  involves  all  the  phases  of  dis¬ 
ease  control  incidental  to  sweet  potato  production. 

Seed  Selection — -The  hill  selection  method  should  be 
employed  at  the  time  of  harvest,  the  stems  split  and 
potatoes  selected  for  seed  stock  only  from  healthy  vines 
that  meet  the  other  requirements  previously  enume¬ 
rated. 


In  the  spring,  before  bedding  time,  the  potatoes 
should  be  treated  according  to  the  recommendations 
for  seed  stock  treatment.  While  this  treatment  will  not 
destroy  the  fungus  within  the  potato,  it  will  destroy 
any  spores  that  may  be  on  the  surface.  Also  all  the 
sanitary  precautions  should  be  observed  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  hotbed. 

Slip  Seeding — Slip  seeding  is  necessary  as  an  added 
precaution,  and  should  be  practiced  as  recommended 
elsewhere  in  this  bulletin.  Even  though  healthy  plants 
are  grown  by  the  use  of  the  foregoing  methods,  it  is 
imperative  to  set  the  sprouts  on  non-infected  soil, 
which  condition  may  be  accomplished  by  a  system  of 
crop  rotation.  It  is  known  that  this  fungus  will  live 
over  for  several  years  in  a  given  soil,  even  though 
sweet  potatoes  are  not  planted  in  the  field,  and  for  that 
reason  sweet  potatoes  should  not  be  planted  on  the 
same  ground  oftener  than  once  in  three  or  four  years. 

Black  rot  (Black-shank,  Black  root) — Caused  by 
Sphaeronema  fimbriatum.  The  fungus  causing  black- 
rot  may  be  found  to  infect  any  of  the  underground 
parts  of  the  plant.  When  it  appears  on  the  fieshy  root 
it  usually  produces  a  dark,  almost  black,  somewhat 
sunken,  more  or  less  circular  spot  on  the  surface.  It 
has  been  noted  that  in  the  early  stages  of  infection 
these  spots  are  small  and  increase  in  size  until  the  en¬ 
tire  potato  becomes  infected. 

Black  rot  also  attacks  the  stems  of  plants,  in  which 
case  small  black  spots  appear,  which  gradually  enlarge 
and  the  whole  stem  may  rot  off.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  black  rot  fungus  may  become  parasitic  and  very 
often  invades  injured  areas  of  the  root  and  stem. 

Control — ^The  control  measures  for  blue  stem  or  stem 
rot  apply  equally  well  for  black  rot.  In  addition  any 
seed  stock  selected  in  the  fall  should  be  reselected  just 
before  bedding  time  and  all  diseased  potatoes  removed. 

Black  rot  is  among  the  important  storage  house  dis¬ 
eases.  If  by  chance  black  rot  is  introduced  into  the 
house  in  the  fall,  it  is  apt  to  spread  to  healthy  potatoes 
while  in  storage.  This  is  particularly  true  if  mice  or 
rats  are  present.  They  are  the  cause  for  very  rapid 
spread  of  this  disease  by  feeding  on  potatoes,  in  that 
way  inoculating  healthy  ones. 

The  importance  of  keeping  black  rot  down  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  cannot  be  overemphasized,  for  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  black  rot  infected  sweet  potatoes  when  cooked 
have  a  very  disagreeable  taste.  This  has  a  very  detri¬ 
mental  effect  upon  the  market  demand. 

Scurf  (soil  stain,  rust) — caused  by  Monilochaetis  in- 
fuscans.  This  disease  is  characterized  by  a  brown  dis¬ 
coloration  of  the  roots  of  the  sweet  potato  plant.  These 
discolored  areas  are  superficial,  affecting  only  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  potato ;  they  vary  in  size  and  are  very  irreg¬ 
ular  as  to  shape,  and  can  be  described  as  blotches.  Scurf 
does  not  injure  the  fiesh  of  the  potatoes,  but  impairs 
the  appearance  of  the  roots  for  market.  In  storage  it 
seems  that  the  scurf -infected  potatoes  loose  water  more 
rapidly,  which  caused  them  to  shrivel  more  than 
healthy  potatoes  under  similar  conditions. 

The  control  for  scurf  is  disinfection  of  seed  stock  at 
time  of  bedding.  Crop  rotation  must  also  be  practiced. 
Scurf  seems  to  be  worse  on  heavy  soils  high  in  organic 
matter,  particularly  if  manure  has  been  applied  just 
previously.  If  possible  such  soils  should  be  avoided  in 
growing  sweet  potatoes. 

Soft  Rot — Soft  rot  occurs  chiefiy  in  storage.  It  is, 
however,  also  found  in  the  field  and  plant  bed.  It  is 
caused  by  several  species  of  Rhizopus,  probably  for  the 
most  part  by  R.  tritici  and  R.  nigricans.  This  particu- 
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lar  fungus  is  sometimes  termed  wood  fungus,  because 
it  is  almost  always  present  where  potatoes  are  found, 
and  gains  entrance  through  the  injured  and  wounded 
parts  of  the  roots. 

Soft  rot  is  perhaps  responsible  for  more  loss  from  de¬ 
cay  in  storage  than  all  the  other  storage  diseases  com¬ 
bined. 

The  fungus  gains  entrance  usually  at  one  end  of  the 
potato  and  grows  rapidly,  especially  at  high  tempera¬ 
ture  and  humidity.  The  entire  potato  soon  decays  and 
also  the  soft  rot  is  communicated  to  the  surrounding 
potatoes.  Thus,  under  ^or  storage  conditions  a  few 
potatoes  with  an  initial  infection  may  be  the  cause  of 
a  heavy  loss  before  the  end  of  the  storage  season. 

The  diseased  area  usually  appears  at  a  wound,  and 
since  it  often  becomes  dry  and  hard,  it  is  called  dry  rot. 
Under  humid  conditions  the  fungus  forms  a  dense 
white  mold  on  the  surface  of  decayed  potatoes,  and 
later  may  be  covered  with  black  spores.  The  control  of 
soft  rot  requires  careful  handling  at  the  time  of  harvest 
and  storage,  a  clean  storage  house  and  proper  manage¬ 
ment  during  storage  period,  as  directed  elsewhere  in 
this  bulletin. 

Summary 

In  summary,  the  following  ten  suggestions  should  be 
heeded  in  order  to  grow  more  sweet  potatoes  from  the 
same  acreage: 

1.  Sorting  seed  stock — 

All  sweet  potato  seed  stock  should  be  carefully 
sorted  before  biding.  No  diseased  sweet  potatoes 
should  be  bedded. 

2.  Seed  treatment — 

All  sweet  potato  seed  stock  should  be  treated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prescribed  recommendations  of  this 
bulletin. 

3.  Seedbed  sanitation — 

All  parts  of  the  seedbed,  which  were  previously  used 
for  bedding  sweet  potatoes,  should  be  disinfected  with 
the  same  solution  used  for  seed  treatment  or  with  a 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  (bluestone),  1  pound  to  25 
gallons  of  water,  and  all  soil  previously  used  for  bed¬ 
ding  should  be  carted  away.  The  roots  should  be 
bedded  in  clean  sand  or  in  soil  in  which  sweet  potatoes 
have  not  been  grown  for  at  least  three  years. 

4.  Sprout  selection — 

No  sprouts  with  blackened  stems  should  be  set  in  the 
field.  Such  sprouts  are  diseased. 

5.  Field  sanitation — 

Plant  sprouts  and  slips  on  land  in  which  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  have  not  been  grown  for  three  years  or  on  land 
which  has  grown  sweet  potatoes  practically  free  from 
diseases. 

6.  Slip  seed — 

Certified  seed  should  be  grown  from  vine  cuttings  or 
“slips”  which  should  be  taken  from  healthy  vines  from 
an  early  crop  of  potatoes  by  cutting  the  growing  ends 
into  sections  having  at  least  two  joints  or  nodes.  These 
cuttings  should  be  set  and  handled  the  same  as  sprouts 
drawn  from  bedded  potatoes. 

7.  Roguing — 

All  diseased  plants  and  mixtures  should  be  removed 
from  seed  stock  plot  as  soon  as  they  can  be  detected. 
If  potatoes  have  been  formed,  they  should  also  be  re¬ 
moved.  Success  with  roguing  depends  largely  upon  the 
experience  and  efficiency  of  the  person  entrusted  with 
this  work. 

8.  Seed  selection — 

All  seed  should  be  selected  in  the  field  at  harvest 
time,  since  the  only  practical  basis  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  sweet  potato  is  the  hill  unit.  Great  im¬ 
provement  can  be  made  in  yield,  quality  and  freedom 
from  disease  by  selecting  se^  from  the  best  hills.  In 
making  this  selection  of  seed,  hills  bearing  potatoes  of 
the  desired  type  for  market  with  respect  to  size,  shape 
and  color,  should  be  selected.  Split  stem  of  each  hill 
just  above  the  roots  and  discard  all  roots  produced  on 
plants  with  discolored  stems. 


9.  Handling — 

The  skin  of  sweet  potatoes  is  very  tender  and  every 
bruise  makes  a  favorable  place  for  disease  to  enter. 
All  rough  and  unnecessary  handling  should  be  avoided. 
After  the  roots  have  been  turned  out  and.  allowed  to 
dry  in  the  sun,  the  seed  stock  should  be  selected  and 
placed  in  containers  in  which  they  can  be  stored  with¬ 
out  further  handling. 

10.  Storing — 

It  is  well  to  arrange  the  storage  facilities  so  that  all 
seed  stock  can  be  cured  or  processed  at  one  time.  This 
must  be  done  immediately  after  the  potatoes  are  hauled 
from  the  field  and  put  in  place.  The  house  should  be 
be  thoroughly  dried  before  filling  it  for  storage  and  as 
soon  as  all  the  potatoes  are  in,  the  temperature  should 
be  raised  to  85  to  90  degrees  F.,  by  means  of  a  fire  if 
necessary.  A  temperature  of  85  to  90  degrees  F.  is 
usually  maintained  for  one  to  two  weeks,  with  all  ven¬ 
tilators,  doors  and  windows  open,  so  that  the  air  will 
circulate  through  the  building  and  remove  the  moisture. 

The  criterior  for  determining  when  the  roots  are 
cured  is  by  the  velvet-like  feel  and  the  beginning  to 
sprout  of  an  occasional  potato. 

As  soon  as  the  curing  or  sw’eating  process  is  over, 
the  temperature  should  be  allowed  to  drop  to  about  55 
degrees  F.,  at  which  point  it  should  be  maintained 
throughout  the  storage  period.  Care  should  be  ob¬ 
served  to  maintain  this  temperature  and  especially  to 
avoid  any  sudden  changes. 

Keep  the  house  ventilated  sufficiently  in  order  that 
moisture  may  not  collect  on  the  inside  walls  or  on  the 
potatoes,  but  on  the  other  hand  avoid  any  possible 
chilling  of  the  stock  in  the  effort  to  maintain  proper 
air  circulation. 

Under  no  circumstances  is  it  practical  at  any  time 
to  handle  or  sort  potatoes  during  the  storage  period. 
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THE  END. 


STOP  “BEGGING” 


Many  letter  writers,  in  an  ultra-polite  effort,  sign 
their  letters  “We  beg  to  remain,”  etc.  Here  is  a 
suggestion  worth  while: 

They  beg  to  inquire  and  they  beg  to  state ; 

They  beg  to  advise  and  they  beg  to  relate ; 

They  beg  to  observe  and  they  beg  to  mention ; 

They  beg  to  call  your  kind  attention ; 

They  beg  to  remark  and  they  beg  to  remind ; 

They  beg  to  inform  you  wilt  herein  find ; 

They  beg  to  announce  and  they  beg  to  intrude ; 
They  beg  to  explain  and  they  beg  to  include ; 

They  beg  to  acknowledge  and  they  beg  to  reply ; 
They  beg  to  apologize,  beg  to  deny ; 

They  reluctantly  beg  for  a  moment  of  time ; 

They  beg  to  submit  you  an  offer  sublime; 

Till  I  wish  I  could  put  the  annoying  array 
Of  beggars  on  horseback  and  send  them  away ! 

CAROLYN  WELLS. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience',  but  whose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS  WELCOMED. 


An  Eastern  broker  writes: 

*‘I  wish  you  would  tell  the  canning  trade  something  of 
the  delay  caused  in  shipment  of  buyers’  label  goods  by  the 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  seller  to  properly  receive,  store 
and  record  receipt  of  buyers’  labels.” 

The  suggestion  is  a  good  one.  From  early  in  the 
spring  until  the  pack  has  been  finally  placed  in  the 
hands  of  retail  grocers  there  is  constant  wonder  in  the 
minds  of  broker  and  buyer  alike  as  to  whether  or  not 
labels  are  at  the  factory.  The  burden  of  knowledge 
should  be  on  the  packer. 

When  an  order  is  booked  for  shipment  under  buyers’ 
labels  the  acknowledgment  should  carry  with  it  to  the 
buyer  notification  as  to  the  factory  to  which  labels  are 
to  be  sent.  The  packer  should  follow  this  notice, 
which  may  be  rubber  stamped  on  the  acknowledgment, 
with  a  letter  mailed  within  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the 
time  labels  should  be  on  hand  if  forwarded  promptly. 
This  follow-up  should  be  continued  until  all  needed 
labels  are  on  hand  or  instructions  for  shipment  unla¬ 
beled  received.  As  soon  as  labels  are  at  the  factory, 
notice  of  receipt  should  be  sent  the  buyer  for  compari¬ 
son  with  his  shipping  order  or  his  supplies  or  lithogra¬ 
pher.  After  shipments  are  made  in  the  fall,  and  no 
more  buyers’  labels  will  be  needed  until  another  year, 
it  will  take  only  a  few  minutes  and  a  letter  to  advise 
a  buyer  fully  as  to  labels  remaining  in  packer’s  hands. 
This  knowledge  is  appreciated  by  each  buyer,  as  it  is 
required  at  inventory  time,  and  if  not  voluntarily  given 
by  the  canner  must  be  asked  for.  It  does  not  mean  that 
you  are  wondering  if  you  are  to  get  the  business  next 
year  if  you  notify  a  customer  as  to  his  label  inventory 
in  your  plant.  It  simply  shows  him  that  you  are  striv¬ 
ing  to  give  him  service  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

Sometimes  just  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
labels  you  may  have  are  just  what  are  required  by 
some  other  canner  for  completion  of  an  order. 

Set  your  business  apart  from  others.  Be  different. 
Be  progressive.  You  would  be  surprised  to  know  of 
the  millions  of  labels  sent  out  each  season  by  buyers 
who  hear  enough  from  you  if  labels  are  not  on  hand, 
but  never  a  word  telling  that  needed  labels  have  been 
received.  Acknowledge  order  with  form  request  that 
labels  be  sent  promptly  where  needed.  Follow  up 
these  instructions  until  labels  are  on  hand.  Then  ac¬ 
knowledge  receipt  of  the  labels.  When  all  necessary 
have  been  used,  notify  your  customer  as  to  the  re¬ 
mainder,  if  any,  on  hand. 

Style  forms  are  all  that  are  required.  Your  local 
printer  will  draft  them  for  you  in  a  few  minutes,  if  you 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  just  where  and  how  to  begin  what 
you  want.  Your  trade  will  appreciate  your  handling  of 
matters  as  suggested,  you  will  expedite  shipments  in 
the  fall  if  you  follow  these  suggestions. 


A  large  distributor  in  the  East  writes : 

“You  have  touched  several  times  on  various  aspects  of 
label  design,  but  I  do  not  recall  any  mention  of  a  phase 
that  I  am  considering  now.  For  years  my  labels  have  car¬ 
ried  the  phrase,  ‘Empty  contents  of  can  immediately  after 
opening.’  Do  you  think  this  wording  or  mention  of  empty¬ 
ing  the  can  should  be  continued  on  the  lot  of  labels  I  am 
ordering  soon?” 

Cerainly  not.  Get  in  the  procession  of  the  many  can- 
ners  who  are  doing  all  they  can  to  spread  the  gospel  of 
better,  fresher  foods  in  the  can.  Years  ago,  perhaps, 
the  phrase  was  needed,  but  it  is  doubtful.  Tin  plate 
has  never  been  injurious  to  human  health.  There  is 
not  enough  active  salts  of  tin  in  the  tin  plating  on  a 
hundred  cans  to  harm  the  human  system  if  taken  into 
the  digestive  tract  all  at  one  time. 

What  is  a  tin  can,  anyway?  Simply  a  piece  of  iron. 
Your  grandmother,  and  your  mother,  too,  probably 
your  wife  as  well,  all  cooked  and  are  cooking  more  or 
less  in  iron  pots,  skillets  and  pans.  You  have  never 
cautioned  the  folks  in  your  home  to  empty  the  bacon 
out  of  the  iron  pan  as  soon  as  it  is  fried  for  fear  some¬ 
thing  dreadful  will  happen.  You  may  have  wanted 
them  to  hurry  the  crisp,  steaming  bacon  onto  the  table 
because  you  were  hungry,  but  you  never  thought  it 
should  be  removed  from  the  pan  as  soon  as  it  was  fried 
because  you  might  all  get  poisoned. 

A  few  leading  canners  recommend  that  the  contents 
of  their  cans  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  tin  is  opened, 
but  those  doing  so  now  are  in  the  minority.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  this  matter  of  removal  or  not  has  always 
largely  taken  care  of  itself,  and  always  will.  Years  ago 
evaporated  milk  packers  usually  advised  that  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  can  be  removed  by  punching  two  holes  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  top  of  the  can.  The  idea  be¬ 
hind  this  was  that  the  milk  might  be  served  on  tables 
directly  from  the  can  without  the  need  of  emptying  the 
contents.  You  will  note  that  this  advice  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  given  today. 

Some  investigator  opened  a  can  of  evaporated  milk 
that  had  been  standing  in  an  ice  box  for  several  days 
while  the  contents  were  removed  in  part  each  day.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  part  of  the  can  not  covered 
with  the  milk  itself  had,  during  the  lapse  of  time  be¬ 
tween  the  first  opening  and  the  final,  complete  opening, 
gathered  quite  a  lot  of  rust,  and  because  of  high  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  ice  box  had  also  developed  some  mold. 

This  may  happen  to  any  canned  food  after  it  has 
been  opened  for  some  time  and  kept  only  under  ordi¬ 
nary  temperatures. 

If  it  happens  while  the  food  in  question  is  in  a  clean 
bowl  or  other  china  container,  the  blame  will  be  put 
where  it  belongs,  usually  on  the  ice  box  developing 
temperatures  too  high  for  the  safe  keeping  of  food  or 
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Ideal  Viner  FEEDER  with  Distributor 


On  Every  Viner  Is  Economy 


No  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  w^hen  its 
beaters  are  obliged  to  work  on  heavy  mats 
or  bunches  of  vines. 

Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is, 
therefore,  essentiai  to  best  results. 
Hamacheck  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  dis¬ 
tributors  are  the  oniy  feeders  that  thoroughly 
separate  the  vines.  The  savings  effected, 
over  the  use  of  any  other  viner  feeder,  are  so 
iarge  that  it  is  not  unusuai  to  hear  pea  packers 
say  that  the  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than 
save  their  cost  each  season. 


IDEAL  Feeders  have  been  greatly  improved  during  the  past  two  years. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO., 

Kewaunee,  established isao  incorporated  1924  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of  YINERS.  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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Landreth  G2u*clen  Seeds 


Spot  or  1929  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 


Peas 

Okra 

Cabbage 

Cucumber 

Corn 

Tomato 

Spinach 

Snap  Beans 

Beet 

Squash 

Pumpkin 

Cauliflower 

or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 
FUTURE  OR  1930  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1930  aop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 45th  year  in  the  business. 

BUSINESS  ESTABUSHED  1784 
14S  years  in  the  Seed  Business 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY  BRISTOL.  PENNSYLVANIA 
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some  other  cause  beyond  the  province  of  the  canner  to 
remedy. 

Do  not  complicate  matters  by  having  called  attention 
on  your  label  to  the  fact  that  the  fo^  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  can  as  soon  as  opened.  A  lot  of  old- 
fashioned  prejudice  against  cann^  foods  is  fast  pass¬ 
ing  away.  Hasten  the  day  by  telling  your  users  that 
there  are  many  different  ways  in  which  your  product 
can  be  tastefully  and  economically  used.  Give  them  a 
recipe  or  two  on  the  label,  tell  them  if  you  wish  about 
other  products,  if  any,  which  you  pack,  but  do  not  tell 
them  to  do  something  unnecessarily.  If  they  want  to 
empty  the  contents  of  the  can,  let  them  do  so  of  their 
own  free  will  and  accord.  The  majority  of  users  of 
canned  foods  will  empty  the  contents  from  the  can  as 
soon  as  opened  anyway. 

CALIFORNIA  REVISES  “SECONDS  ACT” 

(By  Berkeley.) 

The  last  session  of  the  California  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  made  an  extensive  revision  of  the  so-called 
“Seconds  Act,”  and  the  changes  will  become  ef^ 
fective  with  the  1930  pack.  These  changes  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

The  so-called  eight-ounce  cans  are  now  included  in 
the  list  covered  by  the  act  and  are  referred  to  in  various 
sections.  Two  paragraphs  have  been  added  to  the  act 
giving  authority  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
prohibit  the  packing  of  canned  fruits  of  a  grade  com¬ 
mercially  below  second.  The  State  Food  and  Drug  Act 
also  prohibits  the  packing  of  unwholesome  products 
and  the  new  provisions  in  the  act  do  not  increase  the 
authority  of  the  state,  but  do  give  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  inspectors  the  authority,  in  common  with 
Board  of  Health  inspectors,  to  seize  and  bring  about 
the  destruction  of  unwholesome  canned  fruit. 

Section  6  is  completely  revised  and  lithographing  is 
substituted  for  embossing.  Commercial  pie  and  water 
grades  must  be  marked  in  the  following  manner: 

Seconds — Wholesome  fruit  unsuited  for  the  better 
table  grades. 

Without  Added  Sugar — Commercial  seconds  packed 
in  10  per  cent  syrup  must  be  marked  as  follows: 

Seconds — Wholesome  fruit  unsuited  for  the  better 
table  grades. 

In  Light  Syrup — A  large  part  of  this  section  has  to 
do  with  special  packs  not  recognized  in  the  standards 
adopted  by  the  Canners  League  of  California.  If  a 
canner  uses  less  than  10  per  cent  sugar  in  commercial 
seconds  he  must  use  the  statement,  In  very  light  syrup, 

. per  cent  added  sugar.  If  standard  syrup  is  used 

on  seconds,  the  canner  must  use  the  regular  marking 
for  commercial  seconds,  but  must  substitute  “In  me¬ 
dium  syrup”  for  “In  light  syrup.”  If  choice  syrup  is 
used  on  seconds,  the  lithographing  on  the  lid  must 
carry  the  regular  marking  for  seconds  with  the  state¬ 
ment,  “In  heavy  syrup,”  and  if  he  uses  fancy  syrup  on 
seconds  the  statement  must  read,  “In  very  heavy 
syrup.” 

If  a  canner  packs  standard,  choice  or  fancy  fruit  in 
water  he  is  not,  under  the  act,  required  to  use  any  of 
the  above  designations,  but  the  lids  must  be  litho¬ 
graphed,  “Without  added  sugar.”  The  old  law  required 
no  lithographing  or  embossing,  but  did  require  that  the 
labels  read  “Packed  without  added  sugar.” 

Should  a  canner  pack  standard,  choice  or  fancy  fruit 
in  some  syrup,  but  less  than  10  per  cent,  the  lids  must 


bear  the  statement,  “In  very  light  syrup, . per  cent 

added  sugar.” 

If  a  canner  packs  these  grades  of  fruit  in  more  than 
10  per  cent  syrup,  but  less  than  the  recognized  syrup 
content  for  the  standard  grade  (20  per  cent  for  cherries 
and  pears  and  25  per  cent  for  apricots  and  peaches), 
then  the  lids  must  be  lithographed,  “In  light  syrup.” 

The  size  of  the  type  to  be  used  is  regulated,  and 
smaller  type  than  the  standard  is  permitted  on  small¬ 
sized  cans,  but  no  ruling  has  been  made  as  yet  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  will  apply  to  the  eight-ounce  can. 

The  can  companies  are  preparing  to  manufacture 
stock  cans  only  for  the  commercial  pie,  water  and  sec¬ 
onds  recognized  by  the  Canners  League  of  California, 
and  canners  who  plan  to  make  special  packs  must  make 
special  arrangements  for  the  manufacture  of  the  spe- 
jjial  lids. 

The  Appeal  Board,  created  by  the  original  act,  will 
meet  early  in  November  with  state  officials  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  can  companies  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  best  arrangement  of  the  wording  on  the 
lids,  and  any  other  matters  affecting  the  enforcement 
of  the  law.  The  membership  of  this  board  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  R.  M.  Barthold,  vice-president  and  general  sales 
manager,  California  Packing  Corporation;  Allan  Cut¬ 
ler,  president,  Sutter  Packing  Co. ;  D.  H.  Gates,  presi¬ 
dent,  Banning  Company;  W.  A.  Gellersen,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  Western  operations,  Libby,  McNeil 
&  Libby;  D.  B.  Pressler,  general  superintendent,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Co-operative  Canneries ;  Leslie  S.  Smith,  general 
manager.  Kings  County  Packing  Co.,  and  F.  A.  Wilder, 
general  sales  manager,  Pratt-Low  Preserving  Co. 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pcatt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMSCAN 

CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 

“The  Golden  Band” 

Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound— and 
be  safe. 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
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Not  mere  say-so, 
but  by  comparison 


The 

Peerless 
Super 
Husker 

Husks  more  com  hourly— - 
Husks  It  cleaner-— 
with  less  butting  waste-— 
at  less  expense  per  ton--- 


Not  mere  8ay*80,  but  by  actual  compari8on 
were  we  able  to  determine  the8e  advantage8 
of  thi8  almo8t  human  bu8king  machine. 

The  A.  C.  Niel8en  Company  (independent 
engineering  accountant8)  after  making  actual 
operating  te8t8  in  the  factory  of  a  prominent 
“Ea8tern  Shore”  corn  canner,  verify  in  their 


report  the  8uperior  performance  of  the  Super 
Hu8ker,  ear  for  ear,  ton  for  ton,  hour  after 
hour. 

We  8hall  be  plea8ed  to  8end  you  a  copy  of 
thi8  unbia8ed  report  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Just  ask  us  for  Survey  SU-95-HK. 


SPRAGUE -SELLS  CORPORATION 

308  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

DIVISION  OF 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
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News  Around  TTie  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


Expect  Heavy  Sardine  Catches — A  large  fleet  of  fish¬ 
ing  boats  from  Oregon  and  Washington  has  arrived  in 
California  waters  to  take  part  in  the  sardine  fishing 
season.  Some  of  the  boats  stopped  at  Monterey  and 
others  went  on  to  San  Pedro.  The  ex^tations  are 
that  a  very  heavy  catch  will  be  made  this  season. 

Effort  to  Suppress  Odors  from  Fish  Canneries — City 
Manager  R.  M.  Dorton,  of  Monterey,  Cal.,  has  appointed 
former  Mayor  0.  J.  Dougherty  cannery  inspector.  Ef¬ 
forts  are  being  made  to  do  away  with  unpleasant  odors 
from  fish  canneries  and  canners  are  assisting  in  every 
possible  way. 

Terminal  Fire — A  serious  fire  on  the  Encinal  Termi¬ 
nals  at  Alameda,  an  East  Bay  suburb  of  San  Francisco, 
caused  damage  last  week  estimated  at  $40,000.  The 
dock  property  is  owned  by  the  Alaska  Packers  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  is  leased  to  the  terminal  company.  No  dam¬ 
age  was  done  to  the  canned  salmon  stored  there. 

Alaska  Packers  Enjoy  Picnic — Officials  and  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Alaska  Packers  Association  recently 
enjoyed  a  picnic  at  Paradise  Park,  on  San  Francisco 
Bay,  the  weather  being  ideal  for  the  event.  A  salmon 
tender  of  the  firm’s  fleet  carried  the  party  to  the  picnic 
grounds. 

Incorporated — The  Western  Peach  Pitter  Company, 
Ltd.,  has  been  incorporated  at  San  Francisco  with  a 
capital  stock  of  1,000  shares  of  no  par  value.  The  in¬ 
corporators  are  Walter  H.  Eells  and  Lawrence  Mehaf- 
fey,  of  Antioch,  Cal. 

MacMarr  Takes  Over  Two  More  Chains — ^The  Mutual 
Stores,  Inc.,  and  the  San  Francisco  Piggly-Wiggly  chain 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  MacMarr  Stores,  Ltd., 
which  has  now  165  stores  on  the  San  Francisco  penin¬ 
sula  and  on  the  North  California  coast.  A  total  of  1,300 
stores  is  now  enrolled  under  the  MacMarr  banner  in  the 
territory  from  Denver  west.  James  Stockholm,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Mutual  Company,  has  been  made  a  buyer 
for  the  consolidated  group,  and  Harvey  Moore,  of  Pig¬ 
gly-Wiggly,  has  been  appointed  sales  manager,  with 
headquarters  at  San  Francisco. 

Retired — Gulian  Pickering  Rixford,  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and 
well  known  through  his  introduction  of  the  Smyrna  fig 
in  California,  has  retired  from  official  duties  at  the  age 
of  91  years. 

Seeing  Europe — Stanley  Powell,  of  the  foreign  sales 
division  of  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  San 
Francisco,  has  left  on  a  trip  to  Europe,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Powell. 

Cannery  Changes  Location — Announcement  of  the 
purchase  of  a  60x170  building  located  near  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railway,  on  Sixth  street,  was  recently  made 
by  Gilbert  N.  Turner,  manager  of  the  Sunnybrook  Can¬ 
ning  Co.,  Washington,  who  plans  to  move  all  the  equip¬ 
ment  at  the  present  site  to  the  new  building  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  close  of  the  present  canning  season. 
Although  a  program  of  gradual  expansion  has  been 
mapped  out  for  the  company,  no  drastic  changes  are 
contemplated  in  the  next  year.  New  machinery  will  be 


added  before  the  cannery  again  resumes  operation,  but 
it  is  expected  that  cherries,  beans,  com  and  rhubarb 
will  again  form  the  principal  output  of  the  plant  in 
1930. 

Putting  Waste  to  Good  Advantage — ^The  cattle  which 
the  Illinois  Canning  Company  recently  purchased  to 
fatten  on  the  waste  fodder  and  nubbins  from  their  com 
canning  operations  are  said  to  be  gaining  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  two  pounds  a  day.  MTio  says  com  is  not  a  good 
substitute  for  meat? 

Fire  Destroys  Cannery — Fire  of  undetermined  origin 
destroyed  the  Frontier  Canning  Company,  at  Robbins- 
ton.  Me.,  swept  through  a  number  of  employes’  camps 
adjoining  the  factory  and  for  a  time  menaced  this  Can¬ 
adian  border  \dllage  of  1,000  people.  Damage  was  es¬ 
timated  at  $200,000. 

Fatal  Accident — Clayton  E.  Ellis,  of  Shelby,  Mich., 
60-year-old  secretary  of  the  Oceana  Canning  Co.  and 
Oceana  County  fruit  grower,  died  of  injuries  suffered 
when  he  cranked  his  automobile  while  it  was  in  gear. 
The  car  shoved  him  several  feet  and  then  ran  over  him. 

Wants  Maryland  Canned  Foods — Mr.  C.  B.  Henry, 
728  S.  Main  street,  Winchester,  Va.,  who  operates  a 
cash-and-carry  produce  and  canned  foods  market,  is 
anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  reliable  Maryland  canners 
from  whom  to  purchase  his  supplies.  Mr.  Henry  claims 
that  “I  buy  for  cash  and  sell  for  cash,”  and  can  furnish 
the  best  of  references. 

USE  OF  ALUMINUM  INSTEAD  OF  TIN  FOR 
CANNED  FOODS  IN  NORWAY 

A  MOST  interesting  experiment  is  being  made  in 
Norway,  which  has  possibilities  of  revolutioniz¬ 
ing  the  canning  industry,  inasmuch  as  it  has  as 
its  object  the  replacement  of  tin  with  aluminum,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  dated  September  14,  1929,  and  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  from  Commer- 
cal  Attache  Marquard  H.  Lund,  at  Oslo.  At  present 
the  experiment  is  limited  to  canned  fruit.  Fifty  thou¬ 
sand  aluminum  cans  have  been  made  up  and  used  for 
canned  fish  balls  and  other  fish  products,  part  of  which 
has  been  exported. 

The  present  most  serious  objection  is  the  price, 
which  is  considerably  higher  than  tin,  but  to  offset  the 
difference  it  is  pointed  out  that  possibly  the  expense  of 
the  printed  label  may  be  done  away  with,  as  aluminum 
may  be  embossed,  because  it  does  not  rust.  If  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  cost  can  be  satisfactorily  solved,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  aluminum  for  the  canning  industry 
has  possibilities. 

The  Norsk  Aluminum  Company,  Hoyanger,  Norway, 
is  supplying  the  aluminum  for  these^cxperiments,  and 
is  backing  the  project,  which,  if  practical,  will  provide 
an  entirely  new  outlet  for  the  aluminum  industry. 
Plans  are  being  made  for  the  installation  of  rolling 
equipment  at  the  company’s  plant  at  Hoyanger  for  the 
special  gauge  sheets  that  are  required. 
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PHONY  PEACH  DISEASE  QUARANTINE  REGU¬ 
LATIONS  MODIFIED 


AN  amendment  to  the  phony  peach  disease  quaran- 
/\^tine  was  announces  today  bj’^  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 

^riculture,  effective  November  1.  The  principal 
modification  is  the  addition  of  nineteen  Georgia  coun¬ 
ties  and  six  Alabama  counties  to  the  area  previously 
brought  under  regulation  on  account  of  this  disease. 
The  new  infections  in  Northern  Georgia  and  North¬ 
eastern  Alabama  were  found  by  inspectors  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  engaged  in  the  eradica¬ 
tion  of  this  disease. 

Intensive  eradication  work  was  started  in  the  north¬ 
ern  and  northwestern  part  of  Georgia  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  completely  eliminating  the  phony  peach  disease 
from  tthe  outlying  areas  of  infection  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  and  extending  the  eradication  work  even¬ 
tually  to  the  old  centers  of  infection  in  the  state  in  and 
surrounding  Peach,  Bibb,  Macon  and  Houston  counties. 

The  work  thus  far  has  included  a  substantially  com¬ 
plete  survey  of  the  commercial  orchards  in  the  counties 
named  in  today’s  amendment  and  many  adjoining  coun¬ 
ties,  and  it  reveals  only  a  small  number  of  recent  infec¬ 
tions  in  these  districts.  The  infected  trees  discovered 
have  been  or  are  being  destroyed.  The  bureau  plans  to 
continue  the  eradication  work,  first,  by  broadening  the 
surveys  to  cover  dooryard  and  roadside  peach  trees, 
and,  second,  by  extending  the  territory  toward  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  infection  as  the  world  progresses. 

The  Federal  Plant  Quarantine  and  Control  Admin¬ 
istration,  in  co-operation  with  the  Georgia  and  Ala¬ 
bama  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  meanwhile 
undertaking  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  out¬ 


side  points  by  restrictions  on  the  shipment  of  nursery 
stock.  In  order  to  protect  the  zone  in  which  the  infec¬ 
tion  is  slight,  and  where  intensive  eradication  opera¬ 
tions  are  in  progress,  the  regulated  areas  will  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  sections  known  as  the  “generally  in¬ 
fected  area”  and  the  “lightly  infected  area,”  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  movement  of  peach  nursery  stock  and  other  re¬ 
stricted  articles  from  either  area  to  outside  points,  and 
from  the  generally  infected  area  to  the  lightly  infected 
area,  will  be  prohibited  except  under  permit.  It  is  the 
expectaton  that  as  the  surveys  continue  and  the  inten¬ 
sive  eradication  operations  are  undertaken  closer  to 
the  center  of  infection,  the  lightly  infected  area  can 
gradually  be  expanded  to  include  the  counties  in  which 
substantial  progress  is  being  made  toward  the  eradica¬ 
tion  of  the  disease. 

The  generally  infected  area  under  the  amendment 
consists  of  Lee  and  Chambers  counties,  in  Alabama, 
and  a  large  district  in  Central  Georgia  extending  from 
Fulton  and  Jackson  counties  on  the  north  to  Quitman, 
Mitchell  and  Laurens  counties  on  the  south.  Except 
for  the  addition  of  Chambers  county,  Alabama,  and 
Warren  and  McDuifie  counties,  Georgia,  it  consists  of 
the  area  which  has  been  under  regulation  heretofore. 
The  lightly  infested  area  under  the  newly  issued 
amendment  includes  the  following  counties:  Calhoun, 
Cherokee,  Cleburne,  DeKalb  and  Tuscaloosa,  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  and  Banks,  Bartow,  Campbell,  Carroll,  Chat¬ 
tooga,  Cherokee,  Cobb,  Dade,  Douglas,  Floyd,  Haber¬ 
sham,  Heralson,  Heard,  Milton,  Paulding,  Polk,  Walk¬ 
er  and  Whitefield,  in  Gergia.  All  these  counties,  except 
Chattooga,  are  now  added  to  the  regulated  area  for  the 
first  time. 


**  There  Is 
No  Substitute 
for  Quality** 


PEA  BREEDING  GROUNDS  -  IDAHO 

''  Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co 

BREEDERS  &  GROWERS 

CHICAGO  ILL. 

PEAS-BEANS-SWEET  CORN 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale— Machinery 


FUR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Buy  new  kettles  that  carry  a  responsible 
manufacturer’s  guarantee.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp 
Coils  in  stock,  for  1000  gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Address  Box  A-1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— One  Max  Ams  No.  98  A.  T.  Seamer.  Ad¬ 
justable  for  diameter  and  height.  Equipped  at  pre¬ 
sent  with  complete  parts  for  one  diameter.  Very 
cheap  for  quick  disposal. 

Address  A-1705  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 4  Double  Morral  Huskers.  Very  latest 
type.  With  side  delivery  and  both  corn  and  husk 
conveyors.  Only  200  tons  corn  run  through  same. 
Guaranteed  good  as  new  machines.  New  York  canner 
authorizing  sale  of  same  asks  $500.00. 

The  United  Company,  1316  Continental  Trust  bldg., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— 8  Apple  Paring  Machines,  Triumph  No 
1899  Boutell  Manufacturing  Co.  make.  Will  be  sold 
cheap  as  we  are  not  canning  apples  now. 

Manlius  Improvement  Co.,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale — Factories 


FOR  SALE— Ideally  located  Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  large 
3  story  warehouse  and  factory. 

Adddress  Michael  F.  Shea,  Auctioneer, 

366  -  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

For  Sale — Seed 


FOR  SALE— Tomato  Seed.  Realizing  the  importance  of 
tomato  seed  true  to  variety  we  have  produced  a  quantity 
of  genuine  Marglobe  tomato  seed.  The  Maryland 
Seed  Certification  Board  has  supervised  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  plants,  growing  of  the  tomatoes,  roguing 
of  the  fields  and  the  saving  of  the  seed  This  seed  is 
available  only  in  our  original  J  pound  packages  bear¬ 
ing  the  Certificate  of  the  Maryland  Seed  Certification 
Board.  Price,  $5.00  per  pound.  Also  the  TriState 
Radebaugh  variety  at  $4.00  per  pound.  10%  discount 
on  shipments  prior  to  December  1st.  Terms,  C.O.D. 
or  cash  with  order. 

Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Inc.,  Easton,  Md. 

SEED  FOR  SALE— 500  bushels  Alaska  Seed  Peas, 
1929  crop. 

Address  Box  A  1710  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 200  bushels  Giant  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Beans,  Idaho  grown,  1929  crop,  high  germination. 
Price  on  application. 

W.  E.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Partner  with  some  capital  to  take  the  office 
end  of  a  very  nice  small  canning  plant  in  one  of  the 
best  locations  in  Maryland. 

Address  Box  A-1704  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Man  that  can  pack  Hominy,  Beans,  Kraut.  Must  be 
first  class  and  thoroughly  understand  the  processing  of  these 
lines.  Give  full  particulars  as  to  experience  in  first  letter. 

Address  Box  B-1689  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Experienced  man  for  packing  and  processing  Shrimp 
in  cans  and  glass,  also  experienced  in  packing  Oysters,  Grape¬ 
fruit,  Grapefruit  and  Orange  Juices. 

Address  Box  B-1695  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED -A.  1  Superintendent  for  Grapefruit  and  Grapefruit 
Juice  Canning  Plant,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  and  capable  of 
running  the  production  end  of  the  business,  from  A  to  Z.  Unless 
you  have  had  practical  experience  in  packing  Grapefruit,  and  its 
products,  please  do  not  apply.  Must  also  Know  how  to  install 
new  machinery,  and  keep  it  in  running  condition. 

Address  Box  B-1703  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  Operator  for  Knapp  Label  Machines,  latest  models. 
Man  with  labeling  and  warehouse  experience  desired.  Location 
South  Jersey. 

Address  Box  B-1706  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — An  experienced  man  for  operating  and  arranging  a 
cannery,  who  thoroughly  understands  the  packing  handling  of  all 
kinds  of  vegetables.  Furnish  reference  and  salary  expected. 

Address  P.  0,  Box  1291,  Savannah,  Ga. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — Building  and  equipping  canning  plants 
complete.  Also  am  experienced  in  the  canning  of  all  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Have  had  about  30  years  of  practical  experience  in 
a  cannery. 

Address  Box  B-1694  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  of  canning  plant.  Have  had 
30  years  experience  in  the  packing  of  all  vegetables,  both  as 
owner  and  manager.  Willing  to  locate  in  any  section  of  country 
if  satisfactory  offer  is  made.  Can  furnish  the  best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1711  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  married  man  26,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  use  of  labelling  machinery  and  warehousing.  Can 
give  the  very  best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1701  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  Jam,  Jelly,  Preserves  and  Fruit  Juice 
maker.  Have  had  over  twenty  years  experience  in  this  line. 

Address  Box  B-1707  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  or  Superintendent  on  January 
1st.  Young  man,  now  employed.  In  present  position  10  years 
as  manager  of  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  plant. 

Address  Box  B-1708  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum* 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicaao. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilton  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


A  solution  for  every 
cleaning  problem 


tt/^^AKlTE  in 
the  Food 
Industry”  is  a 
booklet  filled 
with  facts  and 
formulas  that 
will  help  you 
solve  every  can¬ 
nery  cleaning 
problem  that 
may  confront  you. 

This  booklet  describes 
Oakite  materials  and 
methods  for  every  type 
of  cannery  cleaning 
job. 


Tells  h  o  w  to 
keep  cooking, 
conveying  and 
filling  equip- 
ment,  film-free 
and  sanitary. 
Gives  simple 
directions  for 
cleaning  cans, 
tin-lined  tubing 
and  other  equipment. 

Let  us  send  you  a  copy 
so  that  you  may  get  the 
facts  about  Oakite  and 
the  economies  that  come 
with  its  use. 


Oakite  Service  Men,  cleaning  specialists,  are  located  in  the 
leading  industrial  centers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Manufactured  only  by 

OAKITE  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  18  F  Thames  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

OAIUTE 

Industrial  OeaningMaierialsmdMetbods 


How  much  insurance  should 
you  carry? 

The  only  safeguard  against  loss  by  fire  is 
an  amount  of  fire  insurance  sufficient  to 
reimburse  you  for  the  amount  you  would 
lose  if  your  plant  should  burn  today. 

Every  Canner  desires  this  protection.  It 
can  be  secured  through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
at 

WARNER  INTER  INSURANCE  BUREAU 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of  in¬ 
surance  has  averaged  $6.00  per  thousand 
less  than  the  ordinary  insurance  company 
premiums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 
you  need. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 


RENNEBURG’S 

Improved  Process  Steel  Kettle 

Equipped  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Strongly  and  accurately  made. 
Has  been  used  for  years  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 


Edw.  Renneburg 
&  Sons  Company 

OFFICE: 

2S39  BosIn  Street 


WORKS: 

Atlantic  Whnif,  Beaton  Street  anU 
Lakewooii  Avenue 

BALTIMOm  HMD. 


PROCESS 

KETTLE 


NNADE  BY 
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Eliminate  causes 
of  ^flatsWd  sours*' 
<S'insure  sanitaij? 
cleanliness — 


DOVBLE-TYPE,  HOPPERlREMOVED 


Manufactured  hj 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.  Inc 


Foot  Thames  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Pineappim  Carers,  Sizers  and  5/icers 


l^i  IIMMIHIMimHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIlim^^^^^  . I . llllllimiMIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIliHIII^^ 

11  aiiiiiiiiilliilliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiinmmmHmMMiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiimMmmMn^iiiiiiiiiiHiiiii 


GAMSE'S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


Gamse  Can  Labels  are  **Better* 
Labels. 


H.GAMSESBRO. 

jL  i  tho^aphers 

GAMSEBUILDING 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


Can  prices 

1929  season 


The  Americui  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices.  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $15.03  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.94  per  M. 


No.  2i  size 
No.  3  size 
No.  10  size 


$15.03  p>er  M. 
20.94  per  M. 
26.40  per  M. 
28.52  per  M. 
62.96  per  M. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINERS  Of  TIN  RlATE  -  BLACK  IRON  -  CAIVANI2CO  IRON  -  MBRE 


Peas  Thoroughly  Washed 
Quality  Improved 

Baltimore,  Aug.  1st.  1928 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Hydro- 
Geared  Pea  Grader,  which  we  installed  at  one 
of  our  plants  for  our  Pea  Pack  this  season. 

It  is  quite  an  improvement  over  any  Grader  we 
have  ever  operated,  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results.  In  addition  to  satis¬ 
factory  grading  and  capacity,  we  believe  the 
continuous  application  of  water  during  the  entire 
operation,  materially  improves  the  peas. 

Gibbs  Preserving  Co. 

Oscar  T.  Sewell 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

fVrile  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  g^oods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fl^nree  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  ft  Co.  'Howard  E.  Jones  ft  Co. 

Hew  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  "N.  T.*’  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No. 

Peeled.  No.  2% . . 

Larse,  No.  2^......»............~....... 

Peeled,  No.  2% . . 

Medium,  No.  2% - - 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2^.~............ 

M^ium,  No.  2^....~.~....»...~~..~. 

Small,  No.  2Vi . . . 

Tips,  I^ite,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq. 

Small,  No|  1  sq . 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  1 . 

No!  s  I!™"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!..!.... 
In  Sauce,  18  os............~.~.....~..~~~— 

No.  2  . - . . . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  . - . 


Balto.  N.Y. 

_ _ 8.26 

_ _  8.26 

„  _  8.26 

. .  8.26 

!.  Z'Z.  8.00 

..  _  8.00 

_ _  8.00 

..  _  8.00 

..  _  8.00 

..  3.40  8.00 


.80  .90 

1.00  - 

1.60  1.66 


BEANSt 

Strincless  Stand,  Cut  Green,  No.  2.  J.OO 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  6.25 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.86 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.16 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 6.60 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.76 

LIMA  BEANSt 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.10 

No.  10  .  ll.BO 

No.  2,  Medium  Green .  1.76 

No.  10  .  9.50 

No.  2,  Green  and  White .  1.40 

No.  10  .  8.00 

No.  2,  Fresh  White .  1.20 

No.  10  .  7.00 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

BEETSt 

Prices  on  application 

Baby.  No.  2 - - - - 

8-16,  No.  2 . . 

16-20,  No.  8 . . . . . . . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Whole.  No.  10 . . . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.10 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  4.60 

Standard  Diced,  2  oz. .  1.16 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.76 

CORNt 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . .  ... — 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . . . 

Extra  Standard  Shoei>eg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.66 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.66 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.05 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.06 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.10 

HOMINTt 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . ; .  1.00 

Split,  No.  10 .  8.26 

MIXED  VEGETABLESt 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96 

No.  10  .  4.66 

Fancy.  No.  2 .  1.06 

No.  10  . .  6.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOESt 

Standard  No.  2 .  1.36 

No.  10  .  6.76 

PEASt 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 . . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.26 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.26 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2.............. .  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.00 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 .  6.76 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 .  6.50 

R.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve.  No.  1 . 

Petit  Pois . 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1 . . . 

PUMPKINt 

Standard,  No.  2^ . 1.00 

No.  8  .  1.06 

No.  10  . . . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

1.10 

No.  2V>  . 

.  1.30 

No.  3  . 

.  1.36 

No.  10  . 

.  4.30 

4.50 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

. 96 

1.00 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.30 

1.36 

No.  3  . 

.  1.40 

1.60 

No.  10  . . 

.  4.00 

4.60 

SUCCOTASHt 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  (jorn.  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  214  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


TOMATOESt 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1.. 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 


TOMATO  PUREEt 


•Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 60 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.60 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings . 55 

No.  10  Trimmings .  4.26 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (P.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water..., 

Pr.,  No.  3 . . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2^/4 . 

Choice,  No.  2i,4 . 

Fancy,  No.  2^4 . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No,  2  Preserved . 

No,  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . 


CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2... . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  2^ . 

Choice,  No.  2*4 . - . 

Fancy,  No.  2^ . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2....„ . 

No.  10  . 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No,  2^,  Y.  C, 

Choice,  No,  2V4.  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No,  2^.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No,  1 . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . . 

Yellow,  No.  8 . . . . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2........... 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 
Balto. 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 . . . 

Piee,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled.  No.  8...._ . 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . . 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  7.00 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.10 

No.  3  . 1.66 

Seconds,  No.  8,  in  water . 

No.  8,  in  Syrup . . . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.26 

No.  8  .  1.86 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2% . 

Choice  .  3.50 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 


1.05 

1.16 

3.50 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 
Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% . 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

2.86  2.60 
2.70  2.45 

.  2.26 

9 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

2  00 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

.  8.60 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

.  10.00 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No-  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . .!™........! 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 .  !”!." 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . ..'.! 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 4.OO 

No.  10s  . 14.75 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz . 

15  oz . 

17  oz.  . . . 

18  oz . 

19  oz.  . 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz. . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 

Mi-lb.  cases.  4  doz . . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

6  oz.  . . . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1.. . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . . . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . . 

Flat,  No.  %..« . . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  l...™......„ . !! 

Flat,  No.  %....„ . . . 

Chiim-s,  Tall  . 

Medium,  Red.  Tall . 

SHRIMP*  • 

Dry,  No.  1 . . . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large. . 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 
F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

>4  Oil,  Keyless . . . 

>4  Oil,  Decor»ted._™...._...._..._«™ 

V4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California,  %,  per  ease. . 

Oval,  No.  1 . 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  . 

White,  »4s  . 

White,  Is  . . . 

Blue  Fin,  M&s..............„„.._.. . 

Blue  Fin,  is....™....„..........„„_.........._ 

Striped,  14®  . 

Striped,  Is  . ........... 

Yellow,  %s  . . 

Yellow,  Is  . . 


1.26  1.40 

1.36  1.60 

2.60  2.66 
2.70  2.90 


1.75  1.80 

.  4.86 

.  2.85 

1.60  1.60 


.  t8.75 

- -  *4.76 

_  *3.00 

.  *16.00 

.  *4.60 

.  8.00 

14.00  14.60 

_  26.00 
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“B  Cans  are  Best  Cans” 


Boyle  Cans 

ARE  NOW  BEING  USED 
BY  MORE  BANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

OUR 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  gained  us  additional  Customers  who  will  now 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  whose  main  object  is  the  immediate 
and  complete  satisfaction  of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Our  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  and  explain 
what  these  advantages  will  mean  to  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

BOYLE  CAN  PLANT 

Phone  Wolfe  6300 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Maspeth,  N.  Y.  110  East  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

SANITARY  CAN  DIVISION 

CARLE  COOLING 
Salea  Manager 

“CHARLIE”  UNRUH  “BILL”  RIGHTOR  JR 

“ED”  WOELPER,  Seafood  Can  Dept. 


The  Markets 

BALTIMORE,  NOVEMBER  11.  1929 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Market  Quiet  Everywhere — Wall  Street  Little,  if  Any, 
Influence — The  Situation  Reviewed  for  Future 
Action,  Rather  Than  for  Past. 

The  market — The  canned  foods  market  has 
been  very  quiet  this  week  in  every  section  of  the 
country  and  on  all  items  of  cann^  foods.  There 
is  nothing  surprising  about  this.  It  is  entirely  normal 
for  this  season  of  the  year,  and  in  fact  activity  in 
canned  foods  buying  kept  up  much  longer  than  might 
have  been  looked  for.  There  are  those,  of  course,  who 
will  ascribe  this  quietness  to  the  stock  market  debacle, 
which,  it  is  claimed,  has  slowed  down  business  of  every 
kind  since  it  began  about  two  weeks  ago.  No  one  can 
defintely  say  whether  or  not  this  stock  market  feature 
has  had  any  effect  whatever,  and  if  so,  what  amount  of 
effect.  Rumors  and  stories  which  always  fly  thick  and 
fast  in  such  times,  say  that  there  are  more  people  dab¬ 
bling  in  Wall  Street  gambling  than  any  one  has  any 
idea  of,  and  that  staid,  old,  conservative-to-the-last-de- 
gree  men  are  now  found  to  have  mortgaged  their  busi¬ 
nesses  and  homes  and  used  the  money  in  an  attempt  to 
get  rich  quick  in  Wall  Street,  and  are  now  wiped  out. 
Such  melodramatic  stories  make  nice  reading  or  hold  an 
audence  well,  but  they  should  be  taken  with  a  grain  of 
salt.  The  gambling  that  was  done  was  all  done  on 
“velvet,”  we  believe,  and  while  it  hurts  to  lose  that 
velvet,  it  does  not  hurt  badly,  because  the  business  is 
left  and  business  is  unquestionably  sound.  It  is  much 
like  some  of  the  stories  we  have  often  heard  of  two  or 
three  thousand  dollars  lost  in  a  crap  game  at  a  Con- 
\ention.  Whether  the  stories  were  true  or  false,  the 
fact  did  not  influence  the  Convention  one  bit,  and  busi¬ 
ness  went  on  just  the  same.  The  daily  newspapers  have 
l  een  making  much  of  the  event,  too  much,  in  fact,  and 
are  glad  to  note  that  apparently  the  “powers  that 
be”  have  sent  word  down  the  line  that  the  newspapers 
piust  stop  heralding  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  and 
above  all  must  stop  scaring  people  over  this  storm  in 
a  tea  pot.  And  so  Thursday  morning’s  papers  were 
.‘’’most  completely  silent  on  the  stock  market  matters. 
If  they  will  adhere  to  that  policy  or  order,  the  thin<r 
will  soon  simmer  down  and  the  danger  disappear,  and 


there  will  be  no  more  excuse  for  attributing  this  lack 
of  canned  foods  buying  to  a  cause  entirely  innocent. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Tom  Lawson  completely  ex¬ 
posed  the  methods  by  which  these  stock  gamblers 
milked  the  public,  and  was  cashiered  for  his  action. 
But  the  game  is  just  the  same  now  as  then.  The  big 
boys  run  the  prices  up  and  up,  and  the  innocent  lambs 
arc  enticed  in,  and  then  when  they  have  parted  with 
their  money  for  stock  certificates,  the  big  boys  sell,  step 
out,  and  let  the  bottom  fall  out  and  then  buy  back  at 
the  low  prices,  and  set  another  trap  for  the  unwary, 
because  they  must  keep  on  repeating  if  they  expect  to 
get  the  full  crop  of  fleece.  In  Tom  Lawson’s  time  che 
big  boys  had  to  play  with  their  own  chips,  but  now  the 
banks  are  in  with  them  and  the  Government  is  in  with 
the  bankers,  and  the  game  is  one  of  billions  instead  of 
mere  millions.  But  it  is  just  the  same  old  game,  and 
suckers  are  wanted,  even  a  little  more  than  ever.  So 
you  may  dismiss  this  “freeze-out”  game  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  influence  upon  the  canned  foods  market;  hold 
your  stocks  of  canned  foods  with  more  confidence  than 
ever,  because  they  are  worth  more,  and  let  the  lambs 
gambol. 

IN  GENERAL — The  mistake  in  the  first  publication 
of  the  pea  pack  statistics  has  lead  to  a  rumor  that 
there  may  be  further  errors  of  the  kind  and  that 
the  ultimate  pack  of  peas  was  not  as  large  as  last  re¬ 
ported.  This  has  put  new  life  into  canned  peas,  but 
that  was  not  needed.  Distributors  have  not  too  large 
stocks  of  peas,  and  will  soon  need  more,  many  of  them 
now  facing  that  need,  and  prices  are  firming  up.  It  is 
pretty  well  understood  that  canned  peas  will  be  in  very 
small  supply  by  the  time  new  packing  comes  around. 

Another  rumor  has  it  that  the  corn  pack  will  be 
found  heavier  than  at  first  thought  possible.  Just 
where  this  added  corn  is  to  come  from  the  rumor 
mongers  do  not  state,  and  those  in  position  to  know 
profess  they  cannot  see.  Somebody  is  probably  trying 
to  buy  some  good  blocks  of  canned  corn  at  a  bargain 
for  some  good  friend.  When  the  market  is  quiet,  on 
all  items  of  canned  foods,  as  it  is  now,  it  is  dangerous 
for  the  canner  who  has  a  weak  spinal  column,  or  no 
spinal  column  at  all.  It  takes  nerve  to  make  money, 
and  therefore  nerve  to  hold  the  goods  for  the  better 
prices  which  are  more  certain  this  year  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  that  we  can  recall. 

And  canned  tomatoes  have  not  been  neglected  in  this 
rumor  making.  It  is  pointed  out,  and  it  is  a  fact,  that 
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California  has  had  a  long  season,  factories  still  run¬ 
ning  on  tomatoes,  and  that  State  will  probably  equal 
its  early  intentions  on  canneu  tomatoes.  But  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  season  there  was  a  full  month  late  in  be¬ 
ginning;  and  again  that  its  early  intentions  were  not 
excessive  for  the  canned  tomato  output.  California’s 
output  will  not  make  up  the  deficiency  in  canned  to¬ 
mato  stocks.  She  may  have  some  to  ship  East,  but  not 
many. 

The  Campbell  Soup  Company,  in  its  November  Op¬ 
timist,  places  the  1929  tomato  pack  at  15,000,000  cases. 
Let  us  hope  it  is  right,  for  they  are  needed.  If  Camp¬ 
bell  needs  more  tomatoes,  that  figure  will  never  break 
the  market  to  lower  prices.  That  is  only  a  normal  sup¬ 
ply,  when  figured  upon  the  normal  carry-over  in  re¬ 
tailer  and  wholesaler  hands,  and  which  is  usually  esti¬ 
mated  at  from  4,000,000  to  6,000,000  cases.  In  other 
words,  it  takes  that  many  cases  to  give  these  distribu¬ 
tors  a  working  basis,  and  therefore  that  figure  must  be 
taken  from  this  season’s  pack  (because  they  were  en¬ 
tirely  out)  before  you  can  get  the  proper  comparative 
view  of  this  year’s  output  with  former  years.  Let’s  put 
it  another  way:  When  any  previous  year’s  tomato 
pack  was  announced,  let’s  say  at  15,000,000  cases,  there 
had  to  be  added  to  this  either  four  or  six  million  cases 
in  distributors’  hands,  making  a  total  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  million  cases  of  tomatoes  as  the  visible  supply. 
Comparatively  speaking,  there  was  not  a  case  carried 
over  to  add  to  this  1929  season’s  output.  So  that  if  the 
1929  tomato  pack  amounted  to  15,000,000  cases,  it 
stands  from  four  to  six  million  cases  short  of  normal. 

In  this  reckoning  there  is  no  account  taken  of  the 
immensely  increased  consumption  of  all  canned  foods 
today  as  compared  with  any  previous  year.  1928 
showed  an  increased  consumption  of  better  than  20  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  there  were  packed  over  six  bil¬ 
lion  cans  of  foods  in  1928,  as  compared  with  a  high- 
water  mark  in  previous  years  of  five  billion  cans.  And 
there  were  carried  into  the  1928  pack  untold  millions 
of  cases  of  canned  foods  of  various  kinds,  and  all  of 
these  were  eaten,  and  out  of  the  way  before  the  1929 
packs  began.  It  cannot  be  supposed  this  rapid  march 
of  increased  consumption  has  halted.  But  if  it  is 
merely  held  and  nothing  added  to  it,  it  will  take  more 
goods  than  are  now  in  sight  to  supply  the  popular  de¬ 
mand,  until  the  1930  season  can  begin  supplying  new 
goods. 

That  is  the  very  pleasant  prospect  facing  the  canned 
foods  industry,  and  it  surely  should  be  reason  enough 
to  make  every  canner  demand  a  full  price  for  all  the 
supplies  still  left  in  his  hands,  and  make  any  price- 
cutting  out  of  the  question.  There  would  seem  to  be  no 
possible  doubt  about  every  case  of  goods  now  in  exis¬ 
tence  finding  a  good  market  at  good  prices.  But  the 
only  one  who  can  insure  this  is  the  canner  himself.  If 
he  does  not  “sell”  the  remainder  of  his  packs,  but  lets 
someone  take  them  away  from  him,  it  will  be  his  own 
fault.  The  game  is  all  in  his  own  hands,  and  there  is 
not  an  item  in  the  list  that  can  reasonably  be  made  an 
exception  to  this  statement. 

The  best  thing  any  canner  can  do  right  now  is  to 
keep  out  of  the  market  and  wait  until  the  buyers  come 
back,  as  they  will  do  very  soon,  if  indications  mean 
anything.  When  they  come  they  will  have  to  pay  more, 
and  they  know  it.  • 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 

Prices  Firm  in  Face  of  Quiet  Market — Some  Weakness 
in  Tri-State  Tomatoes — Corn  Arousing  Interest. 
Sweet  Potatoes  Moving  Well — Interest  in  Peas 
Aroused — Soon  Will  Need  Beans — Fruits  Quiet. 

New  York,  November  7,  1929. 

The  MARKET — Despite  continued  quietness  in 
the  local  market,  prices  on  canned  products  are 
holding  uniformly  firm.  Much  of  the  dullness  at 
this  time  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  buyers  here  are 
occupied  in  caring  for  distribution  of  their  future  pur¬ 
chases,  and  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to 
discuss  further  buying.  However,  canners  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  this  period  of  slowness,  and  it  fails  to  exert 
any  influence  as  far  as  prices  are  concerned.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  canneries  are  busy  themselves  in  disposing 
of  the  accumulated  business  of  the  past  five  or  six 
weeks.  There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  fill-in 
business  which  goes  on  all  the  time,  and  this  prevents 
the  present  market  from  being  altogether  stagnant. 
Advices  concerning  the  corn  pack  indicate  that  a  larger 
amount  will  be  available  than  expected,  but  the  general 
price  structure  will  not  be  affected,  it  is  believed.  To¬ 
matoes  continue  steady  with  some  weakness  reported 
in  tri-state  pack. 

Tomatoes — Reports  from  West  Coast  indicate  that 
the  California  tomato  crop  is  going  to  be  larger  than 
originally  estimated,  and  that  the  pack  may  equal,  if 
not  surpass,  last  year’s  total.  Standard  tri-states  to¬ 
matoes  continue  generally  at  the  same  levels  as  last 
week,  with  the  exception  of  standard  2s.  It  appears 
now  as  though  the  821/2C  level  is  being  adopted  by  more 
than  one  packer,  as  against  the  general  market  level  of 
85c.  Why  this  situation  should  develop  is  hard  to  un¬ 
derstand,  as  tomatoes  have  been  in  strong  demand  and 
there  was  a  very  heavy  buying  period  experienced. 
However,  many  firms  hold  steadfastly  to  the  previous 
quotations  of  85c  for  2s,  $1.25  for  3s,  and  $4.50  for  10s. 

Corn — Although  late  reports  indicate  that  the  1929 
corn  crop  will  be  larger  than  anticipated,  the  trade  here 
is  of  the  opinion  that  present  price  levels  will  be  firmly 
maintained.  The  Maine  crop  report  is  especially  good. 
Future  sales  have  been  heavy  in  canned  corn,  and  the 
canning  operatives  are  optimistic  regarding  the  outlook 
for  a  small  carryover. 

Sweet  Potatoes — As  an  indication  of  the  swift  move¬ 
ment  of  sweet  potatoes  into  consuming  channels,  sev¬ 
eral  wholesale  houses  here  are  already  placing  rep3ai 
orders  and  fill-in  orders  to  maintain  their  own  stocks  at 
their  usual  levels.  The  retail  demand  has  been  excel¬ 
lent,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  approaching  holiday 
season  wdll  find  an  unusually  good  demand  for  this  can¬ 
ned  product.  There  have  been  no  changes  in  quota¬ 
tions  here. 

Peas — The  wholesale  trade  is  closely  watching  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  check  on  the  pack  estimate  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  There  are  reports  current  here  that  some  of  the 
most  attentive  operators  have  already  started  to  place 
additional  orders  against  the  possibility  of  the  new 
count  showing  a  much  smaller  pack  than  first  indicated. 
There  have  been  no  price  changes  as  yet,  but  it  is  con- 
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fidently  believed  here  that  an  upward  movement  is  not 
an  impossibility. 

String  Beans — The  healthy  movement  of  string 
beans  from  the  canner  to  wholesaler  to  retailer  is  con¬ 
tinuing,  and  some  houses  here  report  that  they  will  be 
forced  to  re-enter  the  market  to  cover  their  require¬ 
ments  if  the  present  retail  sales  pace  is  maintained. 
Prices  are  very  steady. 

Canned  Fruits — All  buying  activity  in  canned  fruits 
has  practically  ceased,  as  far  as  the  New  York  market 
is  concerned.  Buyers  have  covered  themselves  fairly 
heavily  against  their  future  needs,  and  it  will  be  some 
time  before  anything  but  small  fill-in  business  is  con¬ 
summated  in  this  quarter  of  the  market.  Posted  prices 
show  no  change,  although  some  packs  have  been  defi¬ 
nitely  withdrawn,  according  to  advices  from  canning 
centers. 

Canned  Fish — The  period  of  quiet  has  also  engulfed 
the  fish  line,  which  withstood  the  approaching  dullness 
quite  well.  Buyers  have  operated  freely  in  shrimp  and 
tuna  especially,  while  a  healthy  business  has  also  been 
done  in  salmon.  The  higher  priced  foods,  crab  and  lob¬ 
ster,  have  enjoyed  an  unusually  good  call  from  this  sec¬ 
tion,  according  to  local  wholesalers. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Buying  Healthy  in  Canned  Foods — Few  Large  Blocks 

Still  Owned  by  Canners — Shortage  in  Kraut  Now 

Generally  Realized. 

Chicago,  November  6,  1929. 

UYERS—  Chicago  buyers  are  continuing  a  very 
healthy  disposition  toward  canned  foods  offerings, 
quite  in  contrast  to  that  attitude  which  prevailed 
in  November  during  those  several  recent  years  of  over¬ 
production. 

This  is  the  year  we  see  the  man  who  bought  futures 
sitting  pretty  with  a  broad  smile,  and  ready  to  listen  on 
the  subject  of  further  acquisitions  of  goods,  which  he 
sees  diminishing  in  his  warehouse  so  rapidly  in  spite  of 
the  nice  prices  he  is  enjoying.  Such  operators  know 
full  well  that  the  public  is  going  to  suport  present 
prices  on  most  goods,  and  that  it  will  ere  long  resolve 
itself  into  a  question  of  some  place  to  find  the  goods. 

There  are  very  few  large  blocks  still  owned  by  can¬ 
ners,  not  enough  to  supply  a  hungry  market  for  over  a 
few  weeks  when  buying  starts  again. 

Money  conditions  this  fall  have  discouraged  much  of 
the  customary  anticipatory  canned  foods  purchasing, 
and  we  may  look  for  that  to  come  about  later. 

Anv  way  you  figure  it,  the  situation  ahead  of  us  is 
one  of  much  strength  and  encouragement. 

Tomatoes — Steady  interest  in  good  quality  offerings 
wherever  obtainable.  The  high  prices  on  such  packs 
have  slowed  up  the  purchases  considerably,  but  it  is 
most  apparent  that  there  will  not  be  enough  supplies  to 
cover  the  requirements  and  holders  seem  perfectly  con¬ 
tent  to  await  the  more  persistent  trade  demmands  that 
will  come  later. 

Com — Quite  to  the  surprise  of  the  canning  operators 
several  big  interests  are  again  back  in  the  market 
quietly  taking  on  further  supplies,  which  fact  means 
perhaps  at  least  two  things:  first,  that  they  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  steady,  active  resale,  and,  secondly,  that  their 
confidence  in  the  immediate  developments  on  com 
prices  has  been  reassured. 


As  the  rank  and  file  of  more  poorly  posted  buyers 
come  into  the  market  the  upward  price  movement  will 
set  in  seriously. 

Peas — A  reviving  interest  in  many  grades,  this 
prompted  by  actual  consumer  calls  and  emphasized  by 
a  realization  among  jobbers  that  the  few  final  lots  still 
in  hands  of  canners  are  of  small  assortment  and  quan¬ 
tity. 

Well-posted  authorities  here  take  the  viewpoint  that 
there  will  be  an  absolute  clean-up  on  all  cannery  stocks 
of  peas  by  late  winter. 

Everybody  who  is  sitting  close  to  the  real  facts  on 
the  movement  of  canned  peas  is  apparently  in  accord 
with  this  same  expectation. 

Kraut — The  shortage  as  predicted  early  in  the  fall 
is  now  generally  realized.  The  public  is  going  to  miss 
the  popular-priced  bulk  kraut  barrel  in  many  places  this 
year,  and  will  be  going  to  the  grocery  store  for  canned 
kraut  in  bigger  volume  than  ever  before. 

While  some  substantial  advances  have  been  regis¬ 
tered,  canned  kraut  still  provides  one  of  the  items  of 
cheap  food  which  is  within  the  easy  reach  of  popular 
demand. 

Diced  Carrots — The  prices  on  raw  materials  have 
now  been  forced  up  to  a  basis  where  they  are  no  longer 
of  much  interest  to  canners,  and  as  soon  as  contracted 
lots  have  been  worked  up  a  complete  shutdown  on  this 
product  will  be  made. 

A  most  interesting  and  widespread  public  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  this  fine  vegetable  has  sprung  up  within  a  very 
few  years;  in  spite  of  so  many  new  producers,  there 
has  seemed  to  be  a  place  for  all  they  could  pick  up. 

California  Fruits — Conservative  interest  in  imme¬ 
diate  needs  on  some  items  seems  to  be  increasingly  evi¬ 
dent.  Buyers  hesitate,  however,  to  take  hold  for  much 
beyond  acute  requirements,  as  they  feel  that  there  is 
more  room  for  declines  than  any  more  advances. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  '  The  Canninp^  Trade." 


Tomato  Pack  Possibly  in  Excess  of  Last  Year’s — Can¬ 
ners  Holding  Very  Few  Cars — Some  Bargains  When 
Canners  Preferred  Selling  to  Storing  Against  Frost. 
Some  Few  Beans  I^ft — Some  Spinach  Packed. 
Packed  Kraut  for  First  Time. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  November  7,  1929. 

EATHER — We  have  had  white  frosts  and  a 
little  ice  and  cold  nights  during  the  past  week. 
This  seems  to  be  general  throughout  the 
Ozarks.  These  weather  conditions,  however,  are  not 
unusual  for  this  period  of  the  year. 

Tomato  Pack — Regardless  of  the  unusual  “freakish” 
crop  season,  it  now  seems  probable  that  the  total  pack 
of  tomatoes  this  year  in  the  Ozarks  is  somewhat  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  pack  of  1928.  The  fact  that  the  contracted 
tomato  acreage  for  this  year’s  pack  showed  an  increase 
of  about  15  per  cent  over  the  acreage  contracted  for 
1928  has  made  this  increase  in  pack  possible.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  facts  stated,  the  canners  in  the  Ozarks  are 
holding  unsold  this  date  very  few  cars  of  tomatoes  as 
compared  with  the  same  canners’  holdings  one  year 
ago.  In  some  parts  of  the  Ozarks  canners  have  packed 
more  tomatoes  from  their  contracted  acreage  than  they 
had  expected.  This  class  of  canners  are  the  ones  hold¬ 
ing  the  small  unsold  surplus.  In  other  parts  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  there  are  individual  canners  whose  packs  were 
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very  much  less  than  their  early  estimates,  resulting  in 
a  few  of  these  canners  being  compelled  to  make  short 
delivery  on  their  sales  of  futures. 

Tomato  Sales — While  the  demand  for  tomatoes  is  not 
so  active,  there  is  more  or  less  business  being  done  each 
week.  These  sales  are  usually  for  the  account  of  can¬ 
ners  who  are  holding  just  a  few  carloads,  and  they 
want  to  clean  up  before  real  winter  weather  sets  in. 

Tomato  Prices — The  market  prices  seem  to  be  some¬ 
what  easier  cn  the  offerings  for  immediate  and  prompt 
shipment.  It  is  observable,  however,  that  this  is  the 
case  only  with  the  few  canners  who  desire  to  sell  now 
rather  than  to  store  away  any  tomatoes  for  the  late 
winter  or  spring  business.  We  would  quote  today’s 
market  prices  on  tomatoes :  Is  standard,  10  oz.,  60c  to 
62V2C;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  90c;  No.  2  standards,  95c, 
with  a  single  car  sold  now  and  then  as  low  as  92V20; 
No.  21/2  standards,  if  obtainable,  only  in  part  carlots, 
$1.40;  No.  10  standards,  if  obtainable,  $5.  We  are  un¬ 
able  to  locate  any  offerings  whatever  in  No.  3  stand¬ 
ards.  Last  sales  were  at  $1.50  per  dozen,  factory 
points.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  very  few  canners  are 
holding  any  tomatoes  in  No.  1  standard  10  oz.  or  No. 
303  cans,  16  oz.  Canners’  principal  holdings  are 
straight  cars  of  No.  2s  standards. 

Spot  Beans — There  are  still  a  few  cars  of  spot  cut 
stringless  green  beans  obtainable  in  the  Ozarks.  Most 
of  these  are  fall  pack,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Market 
prices  on  No.  2  size  $1.00  to  $1.10.  We  know  of  one 
canner  holding  part  car  No.  10  size  at  $5.00.  These  10s 
to  be  shipped  in  mixed  car  with  No.  2  size. 

Greens — The  fall  pack  of  mustard  greens  and  turnip 
greens  was  very  light.  Whatever  lots  are  obtainable 
are  being  quoted:  No.  2  size,  $1.00;  No.  2V2  size,  $1.35; 
No.  10  size,  $5.00,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points. 

Spinach — There  are  just  a  few  canners  who  will  pack 
come  fall  spinach,  and  same  is  being  quoted,  subject  to 
confirmation:  No.  2  size,  $1.00;  No.  21/2  size,  $1.40, 
f.  o.  b.  factory  points.  The  total  number  of  cars  of 
spinach  that  will  be  obtainable  is  very  limited,  indeed. 

Kraut — Two  or  three  canners  in  the  district  have 
packed  some  canned  kraut  this  season.  This  is  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  ordinary.  The  only  offerings  on  the 
market  now  are  some  No.  2  kraut  in  small  lot  at  80c 
factory  point,  for  shipment  In  car  with  other  canned 
foods. 

Apples — The  pack  of  canned  apples  has  been  limited 
almost  to  the  number  of  cars  sold  in  advance  of  the 
packing  season,  and  all  in  No.  10  cans.  We  have  no  ad¬ 
vices  of  any  change  in  market  price  from  $3.50  f.  o.  b. 
factory  point,  and  the  packing  season  for  apples  is  j  ust 
about  at  its  end. 

Canners  Busy — Canners  all  over  the  Ozarks  are  very 
busy  now  shipping  out  on  their  orders  and  winding  up 
their  business  for  the  season.  These  canners  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  talk  among  themselves  about  their  plans  for 
contracting  tomato  and  bean  acreage  for  1930  pack.  So 
far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain,  we  believe  it  will  be  the 
general  tendency  of  the  canners  of  the  Ozarks  to  con¬ 
tract  for  next  year  about  the  same  acreage  they  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  pack  of  this  year. 

Canners’  Meeting — A  special  general  canners’  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  district  will  be  held  during  the  present 
week.  Just  what  matters  of  importance  to  canners  will 
be  discussed  at  this  meeting  have  not  been  announced. 
It  is  the  general  opinion,  however,  that  the  matter  of 
acreage  for  next  year  and  the  price  which  will  be  paid 
the  growers  will  be  among  the  principal  subjects  to  be 


discussed.  Canners  have  learned  that  organization  is 
proving  beneficial  to  those  interested  in  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry. 

Annual  Canners’.  Convention — The  usual  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Ozark  Canners’  Association  will  be  held 
at  the  Colonial  Hotel,  Springfield,  Mo.,  sometime  during 
the  first  half  of  January.  The  definite  dates  for  this 
convention  have  not  yet  been  fixed. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Bu  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


No  Shrimp  Yet — Better  Inquiry — Poor  Prospects  for 

an  Oyster  Pack  This  Season — Canning  Some  Sweets. 

Good  Pack  of  Fall  Greens. 

Mobile,  Alabama,  November  6,  1929. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  situation  is  unchanged.  No 
shrimp  yet,  and  while  everybody  connected  with 
the  industry  are  living  in  hopes,  yet  they  are  bound 
to  weaken  if  the  strike  is  delayed  any  longer.  The 
quality  of  the  shrimp  that  are  being  caught  is  excep¬ 
tionally  good,  nice,  fancy,  large  stock,  but  not  enough 
of  them  to  bear  mention,  so  things  in  the  shrimp  pack 
in  this  section  are  drifting  apparently  from  bad  to 
worse,  with  the  “wors-e”  at  about  its  climax. 

Inquiries  for  canned  shrimp  are  getting  more  nu¬ 
merous,  which  indicates  that  the  stock  available  is 
growing  less,  and  no  word  of  encouragement  is  coming 
from  the  canners,  especially  when  the  packers  them¬ 
selves  have  been  so  badly  disappointed  in  the  supply 
the  past  two  months. 

Oueside  of  the  shrimp  packed  in  Alabama  in  August, 
which  was  a  record  breaker  for  the  month  of  August, 
there  have  been  very  few  shrimp  packed  in  this  section 
thus  far  this  season,  and  the  fall  season  is  over  half 
gone,  hence  if  the  pack  fared  as  badly  in  other  sections 
the  country  will  have  to  go  shrimp  hungry  sure  enough. 

The  demand  for  raw  headless  shrimp  is  very  slack, 
considering  the  scarcity  of  them,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  market  conditions  of  the  raw  shrimp 
does  not  affect  the  canned  shrimp.  It  happens  quite 
often  that  raw  headless  shrimp  are  a  drug  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  whereas  there  is  a  big  demand  for  canned  shrimp, 
and  vice  versa.  The  following  are  the  prices  of  canned 
.shrimp:  $1.45  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium,  and  $1.65 
to  $1.75  per  dozen  for  fancy  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Oysters — Oysters  are  out  of  the  picture  in  Alabama, 
and  indications  are  that  they  will  continue  in  this  man¬ 
ner  throughout  the  season,  insofar  as  cove  oysters  are 
concerned,  because  prospects  for  a  pack  this  season 
are  very  discouraging.  The  weather  has  been  very  bad 
here  for  a  week,  and  as  a  consequence  very  few  raw 
oysters  have  been  shipped  out  of  Mississippi  and  Loui¬ 
siana,  and  both  the  raw  oyster  plants  and  the  canning 
factories  have  been  idle  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
because  there  have  been  very  few  shrimp  available,  and 
the  canneries  will  not  commence  to  pack  cove  oysters 
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until  December.  The  following  are  the  prices  of  cove 
oysters :  5-ounce  cans  $1.35  per  dozen  and  10-ounce  cans 
$2.70,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Sweet  Potatoes — The  vegetable  packers  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  have  been  giving  their  attention  to  sweet  potatoes 
and  the  pack  has  been  moving  along  all  right,  and  will 
in  all  probability  be  normal.  At  any  rate,  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  is  not  as  an  important  pack  as  beans. 

Turnip  Greens — The  fall  pack  of  turnip  greens  this 
year  was  better  than  was  expected,  and  the  demand  for 
them  is  on  the  increase  each  year.  The  following  are 
the  prices:  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  2,  $1.35  per  dozen 
for  No.  21/2»  and  $5.50  per  dozen  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley,** 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.** 


The  pack  of  freestone  peaches  amounted  to  392,478 
cases,  of  which  254,190  cases  were  packed  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  state  and  138,288  cases  in  the  southern 
part.  The  final  total  on  freestone  peaches  is  less  than 
the  preliminary  figure,  the  reason  for  this  being  dupli¬ 
cation  in  the  preliminary  figure  as  between  Northern 
and  Southern  California. 

New  Price  Lists — Several  prominent  canning  con¬ 
cerns  have  brought  out  new  spot  lists  of  late,  and  most 
of  these  lack  much  of  being  complete.  Cherries  and 
plums  seem  to  be  about  off  the  market,  and  there  are 
some  lists  that  show  blank  places  in  peaches,  apricots 
and  pears.  Buying  has  slowed  down  of  late,  but  prices 
are  being  well  maintained,  particularly  on  peaches, 
which  sell  at  full  opening  prices.  The  jobbing  trade  is 
busy  making  deliveries  on  orders  already  booked,  and 
is  buying  sparingly.  The  Government  has  come  on  the 
market  for  some  fairly  large  purchases,  but  contracts 
have  not  yet  been  closed. 


Prolonged  Season  Helps  Tomato  Pack — Water  Short¬ 
age  Dangerous — ^Tomato  Pack  May  Equal  Early  Es¬ 
timates— Final  Figures  on  the  Peach  Pack — New 
Price  Lists — Vegetables  Moving  Slowly. 

San  Francisco,  November  7,  1929. 

OPEN  SEASON — Warm  weather,  without  rain, 
continues  to  be  the  rule  in  California,  a  situation 
pleasing  only  to  tomato  growers  and  football  fans. 
With  the  exception  of  tomatoes,  crops  have  long  since 
been  han^ested,  and  rain  would  cause  no  damage,  but 
would  result  in  untold  benefits.  The  entire  state  is  ex¬ 
tremely  dry,  the  water  shortage  is  acute  in  many  places 
and  fall  farm  operations  are  being  held  up  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  moisture.  The  normal  precipitation  for 
the  season  at  San  Francisco  is  more  than  an  inch  and  a 
half,  but  only  one  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  has  fallen 
so  far.  It  has  been  years  since  California  has  had  an 
adequate  supply  of  water,  and  heavy  rains  and  snows 
are  needed  to  fill  the  underground  reservoirs. 


Tomatoes — The  packing  of  tomatoes  is  going  ahead 
at  a  steady  rate,  and  if  the  present  warm  weather  con¬ 
tinues  for  two  or  three  weeks  the  output  will  approx¬ 
imate  the  early  estimates.  The  season  was  fully  a 
month  late  in  starting,  but  the  outlook  is  that  it  will 
last  a  month  later  than  usual.  Tomatoes  are  often 
packed  w^ell  into  November,  but  it  is  seldom  that  the 
crop  is  favored  by  such  ideal  growing  weather.  Quality 
is  keeping  pace  with  quantity,  although  from  some  dis¬ 
tricts  reports  are  coming  of  infestation  by  worms. 
Prices  on  the  canned  product  are  still  largely  nominal, 
with  few  packers  having  anything  to  offer.  There  is 
still  talk  about  pro-rata  deliveries,  but  if  the  packing 
season  holds  out  much  longer  it  is  likely  that  most  firms 
will  be  able  to  make  deliveries  in  full,  with  possibly 
some  surplus  to  offer. 


The  Peach  Pack — The  Canners  League  of  California, 
under  date  of  October  31,  released  final  figures  on  the 
peach  pack  of  1929.  Preliminary  figures  were  made 
public  several  weeks  ago,  but  at  that  time  a  few  pack¬ 
ers  were  still  operating  on  late  varieties,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  estimate  the  totals.  The  cling  peach  pack 
for  the  state  amounted  to  7,972,086  cases,  the  smallest 
since  1924.  This  compares  with  a  pack  of  14,811,606 
cases  in  1928,  10,829,681  cases  in  1927,  and  13,654,758 
cases  in  1926.  This  yeai^  Northern  California  produced 
6,975,521,  while  996,565  cases  were  packed  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  a  record  for  that  district. 


Vegetables — The  canned  vegetables  line  is  also  mov¬ 
ing  slowly,  with  offerings  rather  limited.  It  is  still 
possible  to  purchase  almost  anything  needed  in  aspar¬ 
agus,  despite  the  fact  that  only  about  ten  or  twelve  per 
cent  of  the  pack  is  still  in  first  hands,  but  much  shop¬ 
ping  around  is  necessary  to  get  complete  assortments. 
The  full  line  of  spinach  is  still  to  be  had,  but  packers 
are  confident  that  the  huge  pack  will  be  moved  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices.  Few  canners  will  make  a  fall  pack.  Cool 
weather  is  needed  to  stimulate  consumption  of  canned 
vegetables  in  the  far  Western  States,  the  markets  being 
filled  with  an  abundance  of  the  fresh  article.  This  in¬ 
cludes  peas,  beans,  peppers,  tomatoes  and  other  vege¬ 
tables  that  will  disappear  with  the  first  visitation  of 
frost. 

New  Advisory  Board — Gov.  C.  C.  Young  has  appoint¬ 
ed  the  new  advisory  State  Board  of  Agriculture  created 
by  the  1929  legislature,  which  will  confer  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Director  George  H.  Hecke,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
farming  interests.  The  new  board  will  meet  once  a 
month  and  will  take  up  such  questions  as  those  of  “the 
peach  wars  of  1927  and  1928,”  the  raisin  and  prune  deb¬ 
acles  and  the  relation  of  water  conservation  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  agriculture.  Deciduous  fruit  growers  are 
represented  on  the  board  by  J.  A.  Irving,  of  Placerville, 
president  of  the  Placerville  Fruit  Growers  Association, 
and  for  seven  years  president  of  the  El  Dorado  County 
Farm  Bureau. 


HTRASIUTUCii:R  SIEOEI. 

Consultants  to  the  Canning  Industry 

CHEMISTS,  BACTERIOLOGISTS 

Spoilage  Investigations 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Hearing  on  Consent  Decree  to  be  Held  This  Week — Wholesale  Grocers  Continue  Dis¬ 
semination  of  Data  on  Controversay — Distribution  Plan  of  Royal  Baking  Power  Company 
Questioned  by  Wholesale  Distributors — Manufacturers  Discuss  Credit  Evils  and  Concent¬ 
ration  of  Distribution  at  Washington  Convention — Wholesale  Grocer  Declares  This  is  a 
‘Sellers”  Market. 


Hearing  on  consent  decree  November  ii— The 

date  originally  set  for  the  hearing  in  the  packers’  Consent 
Decree  case,  November  6,  was  postponed  until  November 
14,  Thursday  of  this  week.  In  informing  the  members  of  his 
association  of  the  change,  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  states:  “It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  proceedings  on  November  14  will  be  very  largely 
confined  to  the  consideration  and  determination  by  the  court  of 
the  length  of  time  to  be  allowed  the  packers  for  making  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  ‘unrelated’  food  commodities  now  in  their  hands. 

“The  time  has  come  now  for  the  meat  packers  to  face  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Consent  Decree  and,  needless 
to  say,  this  organization,  in  representing  the  wholesale  grocery 
trade  on  November  14,  will  give  special  attention  to  a  thorough 
presentation  to  the  court  of  such  facts  and  conditions  as  will 
deny  the  right  of  the  packers  any  undue  length  of  time  in  which 
to  get  rid  of  the  goods  on  hand.  Our  position  in  this  matter 
will  be  submitted  by  counsel  to  the  court,  and  members  will  be 
advised  promptly  of  the  court’s  decision. 

“As  you  have  been  informed,  our  counsel.  Judge  Watkins, 
filed  promptly,  after  the  filing  on  the  packers’  petitions  for 
modification,  a  demurrer  to  those  proceedings,  and  it  is  not  im¬ 
passible  that  the  court  will  deal  with  that  demurrer  on  Novem¬ 
ber  14,  though  this  is  not  highly  probable.  As  stated  above,  we 
expect  that  the  proceedings  on  November  14  will  be  confined  to 
the  hearing  on  the  question  of  ‘enforcement’  of  the  Decree  as  is, 
and  at  that  time  a  date  will  be  set  for  argument  of  our  Demur¬ 
rer  and  for  general  argument  or  hearing  in  the  modification 
proceedings. 

“Our  counsel  has  completed  his  brief  in  the  modification  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  same  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  A  digest 
of  this  brief  will  be  submitted  to  you  as  early  as  practicable.’’ 

Grocers  Outline  Facts  to  Legislators — In  their  effort  to  bring 
every  single  fact  concerning  the  Consent  Decree  before  the  at¬ 
tention  of  members  of  the  Senate,  the  American  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association  is  sending  the  following  letter  to  members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Dear  Senator : 

“I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosinp:,  for  your  perusal,  a  copy  of  the 
Meat  Packers  Consent  Decree  of  February  27,  1920,  a  document  with  the 
import  of  which,  no  doubt,  you  are  already  familiar,  also  copies  of  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  Armour  &  Co.  and  Swift  &  Co.  and  others  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  have  this  Decree  modified. 

“In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  American  Wholesale 
Grocer.s’  Association  is  an  intervener  in  this  Decree  for  the  purpose  of  having 
it  protected.  We  are  opposed  to  its  modification,  basing  our  opposition  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  public  interest  to  have  this  Decree 
modified. 

“1.  This  Decree  is  the  most  outstanding  example  of  the  Government’s 
Consent  Decree  Policy  of  enforcing  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts.  On  the 
books  of  the  Federal  Courts  at  the  present  time  there  are  136  decrees.  Of 
these  91  are  consent  decrees,  or  67  per  cent  of  the  total.  To  abrogate  this 
Decree  now  would  be  to  scrap  the  long-established  Consent  Decree  Policy  of 
the  Government. 

“2.  Armour  &  Co.  and  Swift  &  Co.  have  never  fully  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Decree  although  it  is  nine  years  old  and  although  by  its 
own  terms  and  by  the  consent  of  these  packers,  it  should  have  been  fully 
complied  with  by  February  27,  1922.  These  packers  indicated  to  the  Court 
on  July  24,  that  it  would  take  at  least  a  year  of  diligent  activity  now  to 
comply  with  this  nine-year-old  court  injunction.  It  is  not  in  the  public 
interest  for  a  decree  to  be  modified  before  the  defendants  have  fully  com¬ 
plied  with  it.  This  is  also  against  the  principles  of  equity. 

“3.  A  Committee  of  the  Senate  in  1890,  after  a  long  investigation,  unani¬ 
mously  reported  that  Armour  &  Co.  and  Swift  &  Co.  and  other  packers  were 
refiaining  from  competition  by  agreement.  In  1903,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  issued  a  permanent  injunction  against  Armour  &  Co.,  Swift 
&  Co.  and  other  packers.  This  did  not  seem  effective,  so  that  in  1920  i.hese 
packers  along  with  others,  had  to  be  placed  under  the  more  stringent  injunc¬ 
tion  of  the  Consent  Decree.  The  Consent  Decree  arose  from  the  fact  that 
President  Wilson  asked  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  1917  to  find  out  If 
there  were  any  combii  ations  in  restraint  of  trade  in  the  food  business.  In 
1918  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  replied  there  were  such  restraints  and 
that  Armour  &  Co.,  Swift  &  Co.,  and  three  other  of  the  large  meat  packers 
were  guilty  of  them.  The  Department  of  Justice  was  preparing  to  present  a 
criminal  indictment  against  these  packers  but  this  was  abandoned  and  by 
consent  this  Decree  was  entered. 

“4.  One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  Decree  was  to  prevent  these  packers 
from  becoming  more  of  a  monopoly  than  they  already  were.  In  order  to 


accomplish  this  purpose,  the  packers  were  enjoined  from  entering  the  retail 
meat  business  and  from  handling  groceries  unrelated  to  meat  and  meat  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  validity  of  this  Consent  Decree  has  been  fully  sustained  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  on  three  specific  points  the  Court  affirmed  the  lower  court’s 
action  in  basing  the  legality  of  the  Decree  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  future  violations  of  the  trust  laws.  It  is  not  in  the 
public  interest  that  this  safeguard  against  the  ‘circumstances  of  danger’ 
mentioned  in  Judge  Brandeis’  decision,  should  be  removed. 

“5.  'fhese  ’circumstances  of  danger’  are  now  more  menacing  than  at  the 
time  of  the  Consent  Decree.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  intervening  wholesale 
grocers,  represented  by  our  Association,  that  if  the  restraints  of  ihis  Decree 
are  removed  from  the  packers’  who  possess  many  branch  warehouses  and  the 
peddler  system  of  refrigerator  cars  permitting  them  expedited  service  and  low 
freight  rates,  very  soon  all  wholesale  grocers  would  be  put  out  of  business 
and  not  much  later,  all  independent  retail  grocers,  leaving  the  entire  food 
business  of  the  nation  in  the  hands  of  these  meat  packers  .and  the  chain 
grocery  store,  thus  bringing  about  a  thorough-going  monopoly  of  the  food 
business  of  the  Nation.  We  do  not  believe  it  is  in  the  public  interest  for 
this  state  of  affairs  to  come  about  or  to  be  made  possible  by  the  modification 
of  this  Decree. 

“6.  The  chief  reason  that  the  packers  present  to  the  Court  in  their  peti¬ 
tion  for  modification  is  the  alleged  changed  economic  conditions  which  they 
say  have  come  about  by  reason  of  the  growth  of  chain  stores.  They  say  the 
chain  stores  are  fast  dominating  the  grocery  field  and  are  taking  on  both  the 
packing  and  retail  distribution  of  meat.  This  seems  to  be  a  case  of  one 
monopoly  complaining  about  the  growth  and  greedy  tactics  of  another  monop¬ 
oly  of  what  the  packers  represent  to  the  court  in  the  light  of  an  imminent 
monopoly.  It  is  not  in  the  public  interest  for  one  monopoly  to  be  unshackled 
to  fight  another.  If  this  new  force  is  not  acting  in  the  public  interest,  it 
also  should  ba  shackled. 

“When  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921  was  up  before  the  Senate, 
for  discussion,  there  was  a  strong  insistence  on  the  part  of  many  senators 
that  this  Act  be  made  more  stringent  than  it  was.  This  insistence  was  over¬ 
come  when  the  senators  were  told  that  the  Consent  Decree  covered  the  mat¬ 
ters  they  wished  to  have  put  in  the  Act.  If  this  Decree  is  modified  now,  vhe 
packers  will  be  free  both  of  the  Decree  and  the  regulatory  legislation  \,hat 
would  have  been  put  upon  them  except  for  the  existence  of  the  Decree.  We 
do  not  believe  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  the  legislative  will  of  the  Senate 
should  be  thus  thwarted,  as  it  would  he  if  the  Consent  Decree  is  removed. 

“In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  we  ask  your  support  of  the  New 
resolution,  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  which  would  refer  the  present  status 
of  this  Decree,  the  present  petitions  of  these  packers,  the  public  polici^ 
involved  and  the  present  propaganda  which  the  packers  are  putting  forth  in 
the  public  prints  favorable  to  modification,  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
for  investigation  and  report  back  to  the  Senate. 

“Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  J.  H.  McLAURlN, 

President.” 

Grocers  Question  “Royal”  Proposal — A  questionnaire  has  been 
sent  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  by  the  American 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  concerning  a  recent  circular 
letter  sent  the  wholesale  trade  by  Standard  Brands,  Incor¬ 
porated.  The  Association’s  questionnaire  follows: 

“We  have  before  us  copy  of  the  circular  letter  addressed  ’to 
wholesale  grocers  by  the  Standard  Brands,  Incorporated,  also 
copy  of  your  circular  letter  of  October  22nd,  likewise  addressed 
to  wholesale  grocers  and  accompanied  by  the  price  sheet  of  your 
products. 

“We  are  not  altogether  clear  concerning  your  proposed  plan 
of  distributing  your  products  and  would  like  to  have  some  ex¬ 
planation  concerning  same.  We  take  it  that  your  figures  sub¬ 
mitted  as  the  ‘old’  wholesale  prices  express  the  former  net  cost 
to  the  jobber,  that  is,  81c  for  2  oz.  Royal  Baking  Powder.  (Your 
‘new’  net  price  being  Ic  per  doz.  less.) 

“We  assume  that  your  ‘suggested  retail  prices’  express  the 
figures  at  which  you  propose  your  product  is  to  be  sold  by  vhe 
wholesaler  to  the  retail  merchant. 

“At  the  bottom  of  your  price  sheet  we  note  that  you  advertise 
that  your  new  suggested  retail  prices  ‘are  the  prices  at  which 
Standards  Brands  Incorporated  wagons  will  sell  for  cash.’ 
Kindly  advise  us: 

“Do  you  propose  to  establish  your  peddler  system  of  distribu¬ 
tion  throughout  the  country,  or  will  this  be  confined  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  territory? 

“Does  your  peddler  system  of  distribution  contemplate  selling 
direct  to  the  consuming  trade,  or  merely  to  the  retail  grocers? 

“If  the  latter,  for  whose  account  are  the  sales  made — your¬ 
selves  or  the  wholesale  grocer? 
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“From  what  source  are  your  peddler  wagons  supplied? 

“If  your  wagons  are  supplied  by  the  wholesale  grocer  at  what 
price  does  the  jobber  furnish  you  the  products? 

“Does  your  company  continue  the  services  of  ‘specialty  sales¬ 
men’  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  Royal  products? 

“Upon  what  theory  has  your  company  proceeded  in  reducing 
the  profit  to  the  wholesale  grocers  on  your  products? 

“Does  your  company  make  a  lower  price  on  your  products  to 
chain  stores  than  to  wholesale  grocers? 

“Does  your  company  allow  a  rebate  or  concession  of  any  na¬ 
ture  to  chain  stores  for  advertising,  window  display,  etc.? 

“In  order  that  this  organization  may  become  fully  informed 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  concerning  your  terms  and  your 
methods  of  distribution,  we  will  appreciate  your  prompt  reply.” 

Grocery  Manufacturers  in  Convention — Credit  evils  and  con¬ 
centration  of  distribution  were  the  major  problems  tackled  at 
the  convention  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  held  in  Washington  last  week,  November  5th  to  7th. 
Purchasing  agents  of  member  companies  also  held  important 
conferences  as  to  the  advisability  and  practicability  of  group 
purchasing  on  certain  items.  A  new  plan  of  departmentalization 
was  discussed  for  the  Association,  by  which  plan  the  executive 
oflicers  of  the  important  food  manufacturing  companies  would 
be  enabled  to  establish  closer  contact  with  each  other  through 
the  Association. 

Every  branch  of  the  grocery  industry,  wholesalers,  retailers, 
chain  stores,  co-operatively  owned  wholesale  houses  and  volun¬ 
tary  chains,  were  represented  at  the  convention. 

Grocers  Have  “Sellers”  Market — A  wholesale  grocer  in  the 
Metropolitan  territory,  writing  to  his  road  men,  declares:  “Busi¬ 
ness  is  good.  Buyers  are  taking  hold  of  merchandise  much  more 
freely  on  account  of  the  present  situation  in  the  markets.  We 
trust  that  you  will  cash  in  on  this  situation.  If  you  do  not,  your 
competitors  will  have  the  volume  of  business.  We  repeat  that 
we  have  not  seen  a  stronger  market  since  the  war  than  that 
which  we  now  have.  Merchandise  is  hard  to  buy  and  harder  to 
get.  Prices  do  not  seem  to  enter  into  the  consideration  any 
more;  it  is  simpV  a  matter  of  sretting  what  is  wanted.  We 
have  strictly  a  sellers’  market.  This  is  only  fair,  as  for  three 
or  four  years  now  we  have  had  a  strictly  buyers’  market.  ^  A 
change  occasionally  is  in  order.  We  like  this  situation  nne 
v/hen  we  are  selling  goods,  but  when  we  have  to  buy  we  don’t 
like  it  at  all.” 

RESEARCH 

(By  Roy  Irons,  Secretary.) 

PRESIDENT  Hoover,  in  his  address  at  the  Edison 
Jubilee,  Detroit,  commenting  upon  the  results 
of  the  research  work  of  Edison  and  other  invent¬ 
ors,  said :  “The  nation  needs  more  support  to  research.” 

Research  is  the  work  that  enlightens  and  develops 
successful  business.  It  brings  to  light  all  the  good  and 
the  bad.  In  fact,  it  is  regarded  as  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  factor  in  successful  business. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  research,  supported  by  a 
few  kraut  packers,  resulted  in  making  kraut  famous 
today.  Research,  supported  by  the  same  group  of 
kraut  packers  at  a  heavy  expense,  resulted  in  produc¬ 
ing  disease-resistant  cabbage  seed. 

Research  proved  so  valuable  to  the  members  of  this 
Association  that  they  established  a  fellowship  with  a 
prominent  state  university  to  determine  vitamines  in 
kraut.  It  brought  out  surprising  results. 

Another  fellowship  is  now  in  the  making  with  the 
same  state  university  to  carry  on  further  research  on 
vitamines. 

Still  another  research  on  infant  feeding  of  kraut  juice 
is  being  financed  by  this  Association.  An  Eastern  uni¬ 
versity  is  also  carrying  on  research  on  kraut  juice. 

— Sinea  1913 —  Retereoce;  Natioaal  Bank  of  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Research  was  conducted  by  one  of  our  members  this  ■ 
season  on  cabbage  through  the  application  of  various 
kinds  of  fertilizer  with  wonderful  results.  A  promi¬ 
nent  state  unversity  has  now  proposed  to  conduct  fur¬ 
ther  research  along  this  line. 

Of  course,  it  is  costly,  but  the  members  of  any  good 
organization  who  spend  their  money  on  research  are 
progressive  and  make  their  association  invaluable  to 
its  membership. 

WILLIAM  BURGEE  LEADS  4-H  CLUBS  IN 
GROWING  CORN 

Produced  9,840  Pounds  of  Sugar  Corn  on  an  Acre  Plot. 

WILLIAM  Burgee,  Monrovia,  Md.,  has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  champion  junior  sweet 
corn  grower  of  Frederick  county  for  1929.  He 
won  this  honor  by  leading  all  other  members  of  the  4-H 
Sweet  Corn  Club  with  a  production  of  9,840  pounds  of 
com  on  an  acre. 

There  were  14  members  enrolled  in  the  club,  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  Frederick  City  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  in  co-operation  with  the  University  of  Maryland 
Extension  Service.  Eleven  of  the  members  finished  the 
contest  by  growing  an  acre  of  sweet  corn  and  deliver¬ 
ing  it  to  the  factory. 

The  four  highest  boys  and  the  yields  they  made  per 
acre  as  follows : 

First,  William  Burgee,  Monrovia,  9,840  pounds;  sec¬ 
ond,  Charles  Banner,  Frederick,  7,550  pounds;  third, 
John  A.  Summers,  Braddock,  6,675  pounds;  fourth, 
Rendall  Garst,  Frederick,  5,860  pounds.  All  of  the 
members  made  excellent  yields,  considering  the  unfa¬ 
vorable  season.  The  average  yield  per  acre  on  the  11 
acres  hauled  to  the  factory  was  slightly  over  2V2  tons. 
This  average  is  considerably  better  than  the  average 
for  the  county. 

$100  for  Highest  Yields 

The  contest  created  much  interest  among  sweet  corn 
growers  of  the  county.  The  Frederick  City  Packing 
Company  offered  prizes  totaling  $100  for  the  highest 
yields  and  paid  all  club  members  the  regular  price  for 
corn  grown  on  their  acre  and  delivered  to  the  factory. 
Acres  were  carefully  measured  by  Harry  McDonald, 
agricultural  teacher  at  Frederick  High  School.  All 
club  members  kept  accurate  records  of  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  submitted  a  story,  telling  how  they  grew  their 
acre  of  corn.  These  records  contained  much  of  inter¬ 
est  to  sweet  corn  growers.  Several  of  them  will  be 
published  in  the  near  future  on  the  farm  page  of  the 
Frederick  Post. 

Besides  the  four  boys  winning  prizes,  other  members 
of  the  club  are : 

David  Derr,  Roscoe  Shook,  Leon  Howard,  Upton 
Quinn,  John  Best,  Jr.,  Hanford  Cook,  Wilson  Mercer, 
John  Putman  and  Willard  Hall.  Later  in  the  fall  the 
members  will  be  entertained  by  Mr.  Rosenstock,  when 
the  prizes  will  be  presented. 

MICHIGAN  CANNERS  MEET  DECEMBER  17th 

The  date  of  the  annual  winter  meeting  of  the 
Michigan  Canners  Association  has  been  set  at 
December  17th,  at  the  Pantlind  Hotel,  Grand 
Ranids,  and  may  be  preceded  by  a  banquet  the  evening 
of  December  16th,  depending  upon  the  expressions  re¬ 
ceived  from  members,  who  have  been  circularized  re¬ 
specting  their  preference. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

The  No'Spill  Sealer 

** Bliss-Pacific**  No.  81  Double  Seamer 

This  high  speed  machine  is  ar¬ 
ranged  for  both  can  shop  and  can¬ 
nery.  It  seals  cans  with  a  remark¬ 
able  absence  of  spills,  jams  or  tie 
ups.  Arranged  with  marking  de¬ 
vice  if  desired.  In  successful  oper¬ 
ation  for  a  number  of  years  these 
machines  have  demonstrated 
their  superiority.  Details  on  re¬ 
quest. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Th*rm  i»  a  aaoing  gracm  in  a  acna*  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  bo  battar  mantally, 
phyaloally— and  finanolally 
Sond  in  YOUR  confrifrofton 
All  ara  walooma. 


SOLD  AGAIN 

The  auctioneer  held  up  a  battered  fiddle. 

“Lot  Twenty-four,”  he  announced  to  his  audience, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  neighboring  farmers. 
“Now,  what  am  I  offered  for  this  beautiful  violin  ” 
“Take  a  look  at  its  case.  See  the  blurred  finger 
marks  of  remorseless  Time  To  the  merry  notes  of  this 
fine  old  instrument  the  brocaded  dames  of  fair  France 
have  danced  the  stately  minuet  in  the  glittering  ball¬ 
rooms  of  Vearsailles.  Now,  gentlemen,  what  do  you 
offer  me  for  this  instrument  ” 

There  was  a  long  silence  while  the  locals  turned  the 
auctioneer’s  words  over  in  their  minds. 

“Fifty  cents,”  said  one  at  length. 

“It’s  yours,”  declared  the  auctioneer,  cheerfully. 
“Now  for  Lot  Twenty-five.” — Pearson’s. 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

I  Detroit.  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
oafcs  umces  |  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


RESEMBLANCE  COMPLETE 
“Your  son  ordered  these  photographs  from  me.” 
“Ah,  yes.  Well,  well,  they  certainly  look  very  like 
him,  very  like  him.  Has  he  paid  for  them?” 

“No,  sir,  he  has  not.” 

“Ah,  yes,  very  like  him,  very  like.” — Detroit  Free 
Press. 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

SLOW  WITTED 

“Tommy,  you  have  no  good  excuse  for  staying  away 
from  school  yesterday.” 

“Well,  it  ain’t  my  fault.” 

“It  isn’t?  Why?” 

“  ’Cause  I  done  my  best  to  think  of  a  good  one.” — 
Boston  Post. 


Wifey — If  I  were  you  I  wouldn’t  boast  of  my  courage 
by  continually  showing  off  with  that  medal  of  valor  on 
your  chest. 

Hubby — Then  perhaps  I  had  better  remove  my  wed¬ 
ding  ring  also. — Detroit  News. 


Colonel  (to  candidate  at  0.  T.  S.) — And  the  next  time 
I  see  you  I  hope  you  will  be  a  second  lieutenant. 

Flustered  Boob — Thank  you,  sir.  Same  to  you,  sir. — 
Exchange. 


OH,  WELL! 

Mrs.  Youngwife — Darling,  I  am  afraid  I  put  too  much 
milk  in  the  potatoes. 

Yeung  Husband — Oh,  well,  we’ll  drink  them. — An¬ 
swers. 


A  DRY  JOKE 

Husband — Ain’t  it  a  lovely  moon  tonight,  Liz? 

Wife  (feeling  far  from  romantic)— Here,  come  on! 
That’s  the  worst  of  you.  Can’t  have  a  glass  of  ginger 
wine  but  what  it  makes  you  sloppy. — Pittsburgh  Press. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ACCOUNTANTS.  Certified.  Public. 
ADHESIVES.  Pastes  aud  Gnats.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  DotIcm. 

Hamaehek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
BASKETS,  Picking. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

ChUholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


beet  MACHINERY, 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can- 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte.  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade.  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 

New-Way  Cang.  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  E  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Messcher  Bkg.  Co.,  Chic.-i}ro. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gae,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  ete. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS, 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  hlarkers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  Ctty. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS 
T*roHiirtB  Inr..  York 


CANS,  Tin.  All  Kimda. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimoro. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks.  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  C!o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Gang.  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS.  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Ctppsr. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Ilrnrlnn,  M.  T. 


CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKBRS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Bexee, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

CountershafU.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair*Scott  Co.,  Baltiinore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

^w.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps.  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  Sea  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Tima  Checks.  See  SUneils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORA-nNG  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Rebins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Feed  (not  hermetle- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Ete. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Ceoker-Fillen. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  T 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Symping  Maeh. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans.  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  A  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fmit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators.  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

SpraKue-S«lls  Corp..  Chiwo. 

Governors.  Steam.  See  Power  Plant 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  wd  ^nveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Himkera. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  Sm  Cl«n.  andGrad.  M^T. 
HoistinK  and  Carryingr  Machii^.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pm  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Palls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


INOCULATION,  for  peas,  etc. 

INSURANCE,  Canners*. 

Canners*  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  KetUes.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wi^ 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimope. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES.  Miscellaneous.  , 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co..  B^dtimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Be^ord,  Vk 
Stecher  Litho.  Co..  Rochester,  N-  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn..  Washington,  D.  C. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  O. 

Markers.  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wfa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  'Mach. 

OAKITE,  Cleaner. 

Oakite  Products.  Inc.,  New  York. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Contu 
Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Produetu, 


PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

peeling  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broctou,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Battlers’  Mchy. 

SEXDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 


STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 


Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 
Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles.  Process. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  ft  Co..  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprasme-Sells  Corp.,  Chicasro. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N,  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


TANKS,  Wooden. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.— Everywhere. 
T«ters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 


■nN  PLATE. 


ana  iin  x'lace  \jO., 

Melingriffith  Co.,  Cardiff,  England. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 


TOMATO  WASHERS. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbum-Wilson  Seed  <3o.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Ca,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chieage. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Ine.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max.  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chieag*. 

Sorters,  Paa.  See  Clsanlng  aud  Oradiug  Mahg. 


WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Oo.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  (To.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  (Tolumbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Produeta. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Maeh. 

WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co..  Wyandotte.  Mich. 
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Service  Better  Service 

Is  the  Kind  Rendered  to  the  users  of 
ERMOLD  LABELERS 
Both  by  the  Machine  and  the  Company 
back  of  them. 

A  FINER  LABELER  HAS  NEVER  BEEN 
BUILT  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  FOR  WHICH 
IT  IS  INTENDED. 

Edward  Ermold  Company 

Worlds  Largest  Builders  of  QUALITY  Labeling  Machines 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  &  Thirteenth  Sts., 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


BRANCHES-M\  Over  the  World 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 


GROWERS  and  BREEDERS  of  seeds  for  Canners  since 
the  inception  of  the  canning  industry. 

EVERETT  B.  CLARK,  the  first  to  develop  Sweet  Corn. 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN,  a  pioneer  in  Canners’  Peas. 
CALVIN  N.  KEENEY,  the  outstanding  leader  in  breed¬ 
ing  Stringless  Beans. 

DEPENDABLE  STOCK 
DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 
HIGH  STANDARDS 


The  foundation  work  of  these  men  is  being  carried  on 
in  a  more  intensive  and  larger  way  through  a  stock 
breeding  program  requiring  800  acres  annually.  Here 
individual  plant  propagation  is  producing  results  in  basic 
quality. 

Ten  branch  organizations  are  advantageously  located  for 
the  reproduction  in  quantity  of  pure-bred,  disease-free 
seed  from  these  breeding  ground  stocks. 

Located  also  for  prompt  and  efficient  service  in  shipping 
at  minimum  transportation  costs  to  all  important  can¬ 
ning  sections. 


